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Notes. 
ON THE TITLE OF KING OR QUEEN OF 
MAN. 


On looking over some of the early volumes of 
“N. & Q.” I met with, in 1* 5S. v. 205, Mr. Jonny 


Joven NIC 98 bs “ cf * Poke I t : i ri 
Gover NICHOLs’s paper on Isabel Queen of the | tarrying there and in departing thence. 


Isle of Man” in reply to Mr. W. S. Grason’s on 
the same subject, in which he appears to question 
the right of the Lords of Man to be styled kings, 
saying “they do not appear to be recognised by 
records, but merely by the chroniclers,” and that 
“the word dominus, not rex, isemployed in Latin 
records, and seigneur in French.” 

I have always looked upon any statement from 
Mr. Nicuots's pen to be entitled to every degree 
of attention and credit, knowing that his object is 
only to state facts as far as those facts can be 
ascertained ; and as “‘ N. & Q.”’ is now so universal 
a medium for obtaining information, I offer a few 
remarks on the subject of Manx kings in the hope 
that some of your correspondents may throw 
some additional light on the matter. 

That the early chroniclers are entitled to some 
degree of credit will surely be granted, for we 
find many things ‘mentioned by them which are 
established facts, yet uot to be found in records, 
The Isle of Man has 0 often been the battle-field 
for its possession in early days, that its sovereigns 
are found at one time to be independent, and at 
another doing homage to Denmark, Norway, 











Scotland, or England, whichever might be - 
mount at the time, but never losing the attributes 
of a king in Man. Besides many other earlier 
Kings of Man which are recorded by the chroni- 
clers, we find that Macon, King of Man in 960, 
was one of the kings that rowed in King Edgar's 
boat on the Dee, sitting at the third oar, thereby 
having precedency over the other kings, and 
showing the importance that Kings of Man were 
held in at that time, Edgar himself presiding at 
the helm as king paramount over all, as he 
claimed. 

At the time of the Conquest, 1066, Godred, the 
son of Sytric, then reigned in Man; and after that 
along succession of kings of the Norwegian and Scot- 
tish line to whom they were expected to do homage. 
About the year 1205 the usurper Reginald agreed 
to do homage to King John of England for the 
Isle of Man; and in the letters patent of that 
monarch, in the sixth year of his reign, to Reginald, 
he is styled Lord of Man only ; but this surrender 
was as invalid as that of Reginald’s of his do- 
minions to Pope Honorius in 1219, in which he 
is styled “ Reginald, King of the Isle of Man.” 
Also in a roll 4 Hen. III. (1220) he is again 
styled “Rex de Man,” and again in the letter of 
Pope Honorius to Reginald (4.p, 1223) he is 
styled “ Reginaldo Regi Insularum illustri.” In 
12 Hen. III. Olave had safe conduct to come into 
England under the style of “ Olave Rex Mannize 
et Insularum ”; and again in 19 Hen. ITI. (1235), 
dated at Windsor, April 13, we find it stated 
that— 

“ We have taken under our safe and sure conduct our 
beloved friend, Olave King of Mann and the Islands, 
whilst coming into England to confer with us, and whilst 


Also another protection from the same monarch, 
dated May 24, 1236, “ of all the lands and posses- 
sions of Olave, King of Mann and the Islands, on 
his going over to Norway.” (Vide Fwdera.) 

According to the chronicle preserved in Castle 

Rushen we find it stated— 

“In the eighth year of King Edward the Third, William 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury, conquered the Isle of Man 
out of the hands of the Scots, which Isle the King gave 
unto the said Earl, and caused him to be crowned and 
entitled King of Man, 1344.” 

Sir John Stanley, the second King of Man of 
the house of Stanley, succeeded his father in 1414, 
and one of the oldest records in the Rolls Office, 
Castle Rushen, printed in the statute-book of the 
island, states that in 1417 he held a court of Tyn- 
wald at the Tynwald Hill, St. John’s, when he 
was informed by his deemsters and keys how he 
should be governed on his Tynwald day as fol- 
lows :— 

“ This is the Constitution of old time which we have 
given in our days, how you should be governed on your 
Tynwald day. First you shall come thither in your royal 
array, a3 a King ought to do by the prerogatives and 
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royalties of the Land of Man, and upon the Hill of | of Lords, the sovereignty however was not di- 
Bee ee era set arcane | mitted by the change of name; forthe Ineo 
before you holden with the point upwards,” &c. Man is traceable asa kingdom into times—probably 
: | centuries, but certainly many years—-prior to the 
After fence is made— 5" _ | Conquest. This was fully discussed and allowed 
Prt en 7" See a when the Duke of Atholl's Isle of Man case came 
of Tynwald, o or rising ng’s - ay . 
pa upon ‘pain tienen and drawing, and red all to be heard before the I avy Council. . , 
let your Barons and all others know you to be their King | _ 1t may be remarked that from time immemorial 
and Lord,” &c. “ And in as much as you are by the grace | the Isle of Man has been governed by its own 
of God now King and Lord of Man, you will now, that laws, made and allowed with the consent of their 
your Commons come unto you, and shew their charters | kings or lords by his council and the keys of the 
a, pag Be pe po Leemnpeen ay begun - | island, and which mode was continued during the 
alty 7’ y may ’ j | Commonwealth of England while Lord Fairfax 
The language of this is only here modernised. was lord of the island, and on to the present day, 
Thomas, the second Earl of Derby and fifth | the same being first promulgated to the people 
King of Man of the house of Stanley, came to the | from the Tynwald Hill at St. John’s. , 
throne in 1504, and during the reign of Edward IV. | I hope what has been here stated may induce 
he dropped the title of King and made use of that | Mr. Nicwors to investigate this subject again, 
of Lord of Man and the Isles, saying that to be a | and also induce Mr. W. S. Grnson* to believe 
great lord is more honourable than a petty king; | that the crown of the kings of the Isle of Man 
but this change of title did not of course derogate | was not a “shadowy crown,” but a substantial 
from the sovereign rights or affect the relationship | and real one. Wiruram Harersoy. 
between them and their subjects. Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 
In the fourth part of Coke’s Institutes of the 
Laws of England, 1671, he states — 
“This isle hath been an ancient kingdom, as it ap- HUNSDON CHURCH. 
— ary m when Yi ang Be P= the Sage | This church was built about a.p. 1400, and is 
< zranted or ¢ reyed by : name of a gdom, sec . . . : : A 
po A vere oie ae — petronate Episcopatus. He | the Early Perpendicular style. It consists ef 
hath the patronage of the bishoprick of Sodor, which is | M4@Ve, with western tower and spire and north 
a visible mark of a kingdom. Vide lib. MS. in recept. | porch ; chancel, with north aisle and south tran- 


Scaccarii, fol. 166, and lib. Parliam. in Turri London. | sept. The tower contains five fine bells. The 
—- E. I. fo. . 9, _ (W cree P ae W — le | porch is of oak, of the same date as the church, 
rope emit de domino lilieimo de Dionte acuto in- . na _ ° 
sulam Eubonie (i.e. Mannix); est nempe jus ipsius Insule = chu, good presery ation. oe 
ut quisquis illius sit dominus Rex vocatur, cui etiam fas e church was once very rich in stained glass, 
est Corona aurea coronari.” laced there in 1440 or 1450 by Sir Wm. Old- 
. alle, Speaker of the House of Commons, a stanch 
_ In the case of the daughters of Ferdinando the hank & the House of York, and at that time 
eighth Lord of Man, as heirs general, and William owner of Hunsdon House, which is close to the 
the sixth Earl of Derby, as brother and heir male church. Much of this glass has since disappeared 
of the deceased Ferdinand as to the right to the but there still whee dg head of cast alakee 
island, 1595, it was decided by the Lord Keeper | 4.6 Annunciation of our Lady, and our Lord in 
Egerton and the rest of the judges, “That the glory adored by saints. In chancel windows, 
Isle of Man was an ancient kingdom of itselfe, | coveral white roses of York, and two fetter-locks, 
- - a 4 0 5 ee Selden, | another badge of the House of York ; also four 
also, in his Titles of Honour, 1631, ranks it as an canopies, which no doubt once surmounted figures 
ancient subordinate kingdom, observing that its of saints. In a window of the nave, six Apostles 
kings styled themselves as Kings of Man and the 414.4 other fragments oi 
eles, and were 80 styled by their superior lords. Hunsdon House subsequently belonged to King 
Both Coke and Selden prove their assertions from Henry VIIL., and was used during his reign as a 
the records, and Blackstone in his Commentaries secidence for thle children Mary (afterwards 
confirms this. James Earl of Derby was styled . _ . os F y 
“ King of the Isle of Man” in 1716 in an appeal | 16%) lived here during the reign of Eaweed Vt. 
Sesh ee ben wt fe an Appee | and Elizabeth during the reign of Mary. The 
case heard before a committee of the Privy Council | paises of the Bishops of London was then at 
in London. . 2 , ladham, four miles distant, and Bishop Ridley 
In the sale of the island with its royalties to | i, known to have come over from Hadham to 
the British crown by the Duke of Atholl in 1765, | | .ach in Hunsdon church. There are also records 
the negociations for which were not finally con- } (yer : m1; : 
*1 96 ; . 2 sh res Queen Elizabeth having 
cluded until 1828, the sovereignty of the island om 2 = S agate oon i 
was one consideration, and although they had for | [+ Mr. Grssow died on Jan. 3, 1871. See p. 48 of our 
a long series of years been content with the title | present volume—Ep. ] 
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twice stood as sponsor in the church—in 1575 
and 1584. When Elizabeth came to the throne 
she gave Hunsdon to her cousin, Sir Henry Cary, 
and created him Baron Hunsdon. The third Lord 
Hunsdon, who was sent to bring King James I. 
to England on his accession to the English throne, 
built the south transept, and placed in it a large 
monument containing figures in alabaster of him- 
self and his wife, but he was not buried here. 
There is an extremely fine oak screen between the 
transept and the nave, and it seems that when 
this was erected the whole church was reseated, 
and a new pulpit set up; so that the church, 
which continues at present in the state in which 
it was put then, is rich in Jacobean oak work. 
Unhappily the rood-screen, which must have been 
very fine, of the same date as the church, was 
then cut down, and the lower half only remains; 
part of the remainder was worked into the pulpit, 
and other fragments have been found during the 
restoration of the church, but not enough for the 
part destroyed to be restored. A few of the old 
original seats are left, and an ancient oak alms- 
box of the same date. There are other monuments 
and brasses. One brass, date 1591, to the memory 
of a“ servant to the Right honorable the L. Cham- 
berlaine, and keeper of the greate parke at Huns- 
don,” represents the keeper shooting a stag with a 
crossbow, and Death standing between them strik- 
ing each with a dart. The chancel aisle is at 
present entirely separated from the church by a 
solid wall which bears two large marble Corin- 
thian monuments with inscriptions of the period 
(circa 1720). It is proposed, by removing these 
monuments to the wall of the aisle, to restore 
the aisle to the chancel, using it as an organ- 
chamber and vestry. 

It is not known to whom this church is de- 
dicated. The rector will be obliged to any one 
who can give him any information on this point. 

S. N. 





EARLY VERSES OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


A manuscript containing a juvenile production by 
this eminent poet and hymn-writer has just come 
under my notice, and appears to me to be of suffi- 
cient interest to deserve a place in your columns. 
It is a little book in which several pupils of the 
Fulneck Moravian seminafy have written verses, 
of their own composition and in their own hand- 
writing, and signed with their names, in honour 
of their teacher on his birthday. (In the Memoirs 
of Montgomery, by Holland and Everett, there is a 
reference to this birthday custom, i. 47.) On the 
first page is written, “For Broth@ Ash on his 
Birthday, June 24th, 1787.” This gentleman, 
who long afterwards enjoyed the friendship of 
Montgomery, was father of my friend Rev. Ben- 
Jamin Ash, in whose possession this book remains. 


There are nine short pieces. The names of the 
writers are—James Montgomery, J. Lees, Robert 
Montgomery, Samuel Angerman, I. Angell, John 
Gottwalt, Frederic Diemer, John Steinhauer, and 
Samuel Unthank. They are just such pious verses 
as we migut expect from boys taught to venerate 
the memory of Count Zinzendorf, who wrote some 
thousands of hymns, and who says of his hymn- 
writing — 

“ After the discourse, I generally announce another 
hymn appropriate to the subject. When I cannot find 
one, I compose one; I say, in the Saviour’s name, what 
comes into my heart.” 

In seven of the pieces the physical sufferings of 
Christ are made prominent. Montgomery’s piece 
stands first: he was probably the leader and in- 
spirer of the hymnwriting band. In a letter 
written in 1897 he says: — 

“ When I was a boy I wrote a great many hymns 

But as 1 grew up and my heart degenerated, I 
directed my talents, such as they were, to other services ; 
and seldom indeed, since my fourteenth year, have they 
been employed in the delightful duties of the sanctuary.” 
But this seems to have been written in his six- 
teenth year, the year in which he left Fulneck. 
It is as follows: — 

“ O thou most gracious Lamb of God, 
Who bore our sin and guilt, 
Bless him with thy atoning blood, 
Upon mount Calv’ry spilt. 
“ And cloathe him with thy righteousness, 
That clean and spotless vest ; 
Adorn his soul with love and peace : 
Thus he'll be highly blest.” 
Jostan MILLER. 
Newark, 


EXTRAORDINARY LEGEND FROM GAINS- 
BURGH. 

T enclose you an extract from the Gainsburgh 
News of March 4, 1871, containing an account of 
the appearance of an angel in that town in the year 
1819. The story is causing considerable sensa- 
tion in this part of the world; I am therefore 
anxious to know if any of your correspondents 
can throw any light upon it. My impression is 
that I have met with a very similar story in some 
seventeenth-century book, but I am quite unable 
to call to mind where or when I came across it. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Extraordinary Legend from Gainsburgh. 
“The Vicarage, Gainsburgh, 
February 27th, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—I send you the enclosed papers, which speak 
for themselves. I should be glad to know whether any of 
your readers can throw light upon the legend, or trace it 
to its source, So far as I can find, the only Mr. King 


who exercised the office of the Christian ministry in 
Gainsburgh was the Mr. King who was pastor of the 
Independent congregation from July, 1819, to June, 1826, 
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and I cannot trace out a Mr. Horn at all in connection 
with any religious body in the town. 

No doubt the present prevalence of the small-pox has | 
given the legend a longer existence than its mythical 
and indefinite character warranted, but, assuming that | 
it must have some slight foundation, it is a matter of 
interest to discover the molehill which has grown into a 
mountain. 


I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
J. CLEMENTS.” 

The papers enclosed are— 

land 2. Letters from Rev. W. du Heaume, M.A., 
Reetor of Trinity, Jersey. 

8. Letter from Rev, M. Gallienne, Wesleyan minister, 
Jersey. 
4. The broadsheet circulating in Jersey, in French, 
5. A translation of the same into English. 


[Enclosure 1.] 

“Trinity Rectory, Jersey, October 18th, 1870.—Rev- 
and dear Sir,—Would you kindly give me some informa- 
tion, if in your power to do so, respecting some extra- 
ordinary circumstance which is said to have arisen in 
your own parish church on the 5th of April, 1819? I 
make this request because the poorer and more illiterate 
people about here are being persuaded that no less than 
an angel did on that day appear to, I suppose, your pre- 
decessor, as the document is signed ‘ King, rector,’ and (I | 
quite forget their names) the two churchwardens ; and if, | 
as I believe, the document is false, I shall make it my | 
duty to say so. Itis stated in that paper that a child 
was found ringing the bells at dead of night, and after 
having prophesied the present state of France, and the 
overthrow of all rule in that country, disappeared sud- 
denly, summoning those present to appear before God. 
All this and much more purports to be signed by the then 
rector, as I have said. It is printed by a person of the | 
name of Besley at Lincoln itself. The whole affair is tome 
so ridiculous that I am really ashamed to trouble you 
about it, but I am requested to do so, and to beg of you 
to allow me to show your answer.—I am yours very truly, 
Wa. Du Heavume.” } 

[Enclosure 2. ] 

“Trinity Rectory, Jersey, November 2nd, 1870.—Dear 
Sir,—Pray accept my best thanks for your kind answer | 
to my letter. I have at last obtained a printed copy of 
the famous circular. It is rather soiled, but I can get 
no other. You need not return it. You cannot imagine 
what an impression the contents of that paper has pro- | 
duced among the lower orders in this small community. 
It has been circulated amongst the Dissenters chiefly. 
Our own people attach no importance to it. I have | 
known a gentleman of the name of King on this island, 
about eight or ten years ago, but I cannot ascertain what 
has become of him. He was a very superior man, about 
60 or 70 years old then, and too gifted, as I think, to be 
the authorofsuch a story. We shall all be rejoiced if you 
can take the trouble to read this paper. I send it as itis, 
in French, which is our language, as used in the parish 
churches and officially, although we are daily getting | 
more Anglicised, and are proud of becoming more and 
more like other English subjects in habits, and even lan- 
guage.—Yours very truly, Wa, Du Heaume.—The Rev. 
J. Clements.” 


a 


[Enclosure 3. } 

“22, Vauxhall-street, Jersey, February 19th, 1871.— 
Sir,—The enclosed paper is being circulated in this island, 
It purports to be the translation of an account of the 
apparition at Gainsburgh, in Lincolnshire, in 1819, of an 
angel in the form of a young female, who, it is said, | 
caused the bells of the church to ring by breathing upon | 








| ance.’ 


them, and declared that she was sent to warn England 
of her sins. She likewise prophesied bad times for 
France. The names of the clergymen in Gainsburgh 
who heard her testimony are mentioned—Revs. King and 
Horn ; and the parties attesting the truthfulness of the 
account are added—William Chambers, John Coultson, 
and John Boole. Can you inform me whether the names 
mentioned are real or fictitious, and whether, for instance, 
the clergymen of your town in 1819 were those named; 
and whether there are, either in the records of the church 
or in the memory of some inhabitants at present 70 years 
old, any circumstances occurring on the 4th of Apri 
1819, which may have given rise to the legend? Is 
feel extremely obliged by a word in reply, and enclose 
my address.—I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, M. Gat- 
LIENNE (Wesleyan Minister).” 

[Enclosure 4. ] 

This is the ‘broadsheet in French, a translation of 
which is appended. 

[Enclosure 5. ] 

“ A true and circumstantial account of the apparition 
of an angel, who was seen by the minister and church 
officials of the parish church of Gainsburgh, in the county 
of Lincoln, on Sunday, April 4th, 1819, with a report of 
the conversation which took place between these last, the 
angel and the minister, in the course of which the angel 
exhorted the English people to repentance. The present 
account, in token of truth, has been attested by these 
gentlemen, who have affixed their respective signatures 
to it—On Sunday, the 4th of April, 1819, from the bells 
of the parish were heard sounds more soft and harmonious 
than had ever been heard before, which filled the in- 
habitants with the greatest surprise and astonishment, 
upon which three of them, Mr. John Coulston, the clerk, 
and the sexton, who kept the keys of the church and the 
belfrey, repaired to the church to learn the cause of this 
extraordinary circumstance. One said to the other, ‘ Let 
us fetch Mr, King’ (the minister who was to preach that 


| day), and all having stopped for an instant before the 
| church, were unable to recover from their surprise on 


hearing the bells ring so sweetly. Mr. King said, ‘In 


| the name of the Lord let us open the door,’ but first he 


exhorted them to say the following prayer: ‘ O Lord 
God, give us all needful time to think of our latter end, 
deliver us not over to the horrors of death and eternal 
torments, but grant us grace to prepare to make our- 
selves worthy of Thy goodness and infinite mercies, 
through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
with Thee and the Holy Spirit be all honour and glory, 
now and ever, amen.’ After which Mr. King said, ‘ O 
Heavenly Father, we yield ourselves to Thy call.’ Then 
the clerk, at the name of the Lord, opened the door, After 
having prayed together in the church, they ascended to 
the belfry, where they saw the bells ringing as before, 
and looking round them they perceived a child, appa- 
rently about seven years of age, dressed in white, and 
having a crown of gold upon his head, who, by the mere 
power of his breath, set the bells in motion, and caused 
them to ring in this harmonious manner, to the great 
astonishment of those present. Mr. King, acting as 
spokesman, said to the child, ‘In the name of the Lord, 
who art thou?’ ‘I am,’ he replied, ‘the messenger of 
the Lord, and I am come to exhort all men to repent- 
The minister then said to him, ‘And for what 
reason do you bring us this message?’ ‘I am sent by 
the Lord to in@gce you to attend without ceasing daily 
to your prayers, night and morning — to perform as in 
God’s sight all spiritual acts, and to pray every day, 
especially that He will prepare you for the last day, that 
dreadful’ day of judgment, when the world will be de- 
stroyed by fire.’ And he added, ‘ There will come again 
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calamitous times upon all Europe in proportion as men 
prove themselves ungodly, irreligious, and ungrateful, 
especially in the countries where virtue and truth ought 
to shine most brightly. God has looked long for the 
fruits of justice, and has seen everywhere, instead, fruits 
of wickedness; wherefore saith the God of Heaven, “ I 
will torment the Christian nations in my anger; I will 
punish them for their wickedness ; I will smite them with 
a scourge of small-pox and divers other diseases, because 
they have provoked my wrath.” But before these calami- 
ties arrive the King of France will endeavour to aggran- 
dize his power; grand preparations for war will be made 
in all parts of Christendom ; but the King of France will 
see his power humbled, for discord will trouble and de- 
stroy his kingdom.’ The messenger from heaven still 
continued to exhort them to repentance, by telling them 
that the day of judgment approached. Then the minister 
said to him, ‘ How do you know all these things?’ The 
angel replied : ‘ My Heavenly Master reveals nothing to 
his servants for their own use, but has sent me to you, 
to warn you to repent of your sins before He lays His 
heavy hand upon you.’ And he added, ‘Come with me, 
I have still another miracle to show you.’ Having con- 
ducted them into the interior of the church, he said to 
them, ‘ Lift up this stone.’ All having endeavoured to do 
so, and not being able to succeed in removing it, the 
minister cried, ‘ Lord, have pity on us!’ ‘ Very well,’ said 
the child, ‘Come near me. Are you afraid of the work 
of the Lord? If your faith is so weak, when a messenger 
from Paradise is with you, how can you hope to be strong 
enough to enter the kingdom of heaven?’ Then, laying 
his hands upon the stone, he turned it over, to the great 
astonishment of the beholders. Then he picked up a roll 
of paper which was under this stone, and upon which 
was written in letters of gold, ‘England! England! 
renounce your ungodliness, and hasten to repent of it!’ 
. « » Then he disappeared, amidst the sound of melodious 
music, leaving the persons who were present and had the 
happiness of seeing him, in a state of rapture and ecstacy. 
In testimony of which, we, the undersigned, sincerely 
and positively declare the truth of the statement above 
related, given under our respective signatures the 4th 
April, 1819.—Mr. Krxe and Mr. Horn, ministers ; Wa. 
CuamBenrs, Joun Coutstoy, and Jonn Boon, Esqrs.” 


THE ORIGIN OF ARCHBISHOP STAFFORD. 

John Stafford was Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Chancellor of England during some of the 
most troubled years of the reign of Henry VI. It 
has generally been assumed that he was a mem- 
ber of the great family of his surname which, as 
Earls of Stafford or of Devonshire, or Dukes of 
Buckingham, were so distinguished under the 
later Plantagenets and the earlier Tudors. But, 
although it may be conceded that he belonged to 
the family, it is not easy to trace the particular 
branch from which he sprung, nor to decide whe- 
ther his birth was or was not legitimate. The 
question is not without interest, and may be elu- 
cidated so much by ventilation in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” that I am induced to send you a brief 
résumé of the facts of the case, and to hope that 
some of your readers who are versed in such 
matters may be able to clear up the difficulties 
which surround it. 
It was suggested to my own mind by a visit to 


| 





the very out-of-the-way village of North Bradley, 
on the borders of Wilts and Somersetshire. Open- 
ing from the chancel of the parish church is a 
north chapel of late Perpendicular work, but un- 
finished outside in parts of the carving. In the 
window, which faces north, is an altar-tomb bear- 
ing an incised figure of a lady and this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Hic jacet Dna Emma, mater veneratissimi patris et 
Domini, Dani Johannis Stafford, Dei gracia Cantuariensis 
Archiepi, que obiit quinto die mensis Septembris Anno 
Dni Millesimo CCCCmo . quadrigesimo . Cujus an. ppcie- 
tur Deus . Amen. O Deus trina, me Joh™ conserva ruina.” , 

There is a great deal here about “me Joh™” 
and very little about his mother. It really looks 
as if he was anxious by the greatness of his own 
personal dignity to cover any little shortcomings 
of which “ Domina Emma” might have been 
guilty. The tomb will be found fully described 
in Canon Jackson’s edition of Aubrey, where also 
the curious questions suggested by it are set forth 
at length. If this “Emma” was the archbishop’s 
mother, who was his father? If his father was 
the husband of this “ Emma,” why is he not men- 
tioned on the monument? Is there any other 
example of this kind? Does any other eccle- 
siastic of that period commemorate his mother by 
herself; and if he does, has his legitimacy been 
ascertained ? 

I may endeavour to point out the little that is 
known in answer to these questions. Batteley 
(Cantuaria Sacra, p. 75) calls the archbishop the 
son of Sir Humphrey Stafford “with the silver 
hand,” and his wife Elizabeth Dynham. Banks 
(Extinct Baronage, ii. 541) makes the same state- 
ment in the text, but modifies it in the pedigree 


| at the end of the article by cautiously adding in 
| parenthesis to the name of Dynham the words “ or 





pedigree), because we see by the tomb that his 


Aumarle.” Avery complete genealogical table 
of the Staffords is to be found in Coll. Top. et Gen. 
vi. 335, and if it is correct this statement of 
Banks’s is erroneous. There is, in fact, great con- 
fusion between the two Sir Humphreys, and both 
seem to have been called the “ silver-handed”; 
at least the younger has the name in the Collec- 
tanea, and the elder in Testamenta Vetusta (see 
p- 166). According to the pedigree just men- 
tioned, the elder Sir Humphrey had two wives— 
namely, first Elizabeth, née D’Aumarle, widow of 
Sir John Mautravers, and mother of Elizabeth 
Mautravers, the wife of young Sir Humphrey; 
and, secondly, Alice, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Adam Beville. But this Alice cannot have 
been the mother of the younger Sir Humphrey, 
although this is stated in the Collectanea, since he 
is mentioned in the will of his stepmother as 
being her daughter Mautravers’s husband. Nor 
was Alice the mother of the archbishop (who, by 
the way, is not named in the above-mentioned 
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mother’s name was “Emma.” He is mentioned 
in the will of the younger Sir Humphrey as his 
brother John, Bishop of Bath and Wells. So 
that at the time of his erecting this monument at 
North Bradley, his brother and father were both 
dead ; the latter having died in 1413, some thirty 
years before; and his mother must have been dead 
at least three years, because he did not become 
archbishop till 1443. He had been made Bishop 
of Bath in 1425, so that his birth must have been 


antedated beyond 1405, at which time the (sup- | 


posed) first wife of his father died. (See Nicolas, 
Test. Vetust. p. 166.) He was, therefore, clearly not 
the son of a second wife, and it is not possible he 
was this Eiizabeth Lady Stafford’s son. On the 
whole, then, we are driven to the conclusion first 
started by Gascoigne, a nearly contemporary au- 
thority, who (Lewis’s Life of Pecock) speaks of 
him as “ bastardus origine.” On the other hand, 
Canon Jackson points out that the archbishop in- 
herited certain lands in Wiltshire in 1448 on the 
demise of a (presumed) relative, which does not 
accord with the hypothesis. But can it be proved 
that the land did not come by bequest or settle- 
ment ? 

Again, we have certain examples of similar mo- 
numents. Iam only acquainted with one; but there 
are several, I believe, in existence. In Buxtead 
church, Sussex (Haines’s Monumental Brasses, ii.) 
is the following epitaph of the middle of the 


fifteenth century, or just coeval with the North | 


Bradley tomb :— 
Sere Ipth grauen under thrs st.o2 
¥pine Subage bothe flesshe € boon 
Robt. bupre Sone fxs persod beere : 
Moore than vviiij yeere. 
€Eryst qotvs Bone born of a mante: 
o Fpine & Robt. buyre Sone foreSaide 
That clot of ys. Mord ben passed us frd: 
Gu. ante thy m’cy and to bs also. Amie, 

Now, if it could be ascertained whether this 
Robert Savage was born in wedlock or not, some 
light might be thrown on Stafford’s case. Here, 
it will be observed, the surname of the mother is 
given. Is her son properly called Savage in 
Haines, or is it possible to ascertain by the parish 
records that he hess any other name? I have no 
doubt some of your correspondents may be able 
at least to make sure that the desired informa- 
tion is not in existence. 

Heraldry seems to throw little or no light on 
the subject. Although Aubrey mentions the re- 
mains cf acoat “quarterly” as existing in his 
time, and Canon Jackson conjectures that this 
may be the arms of Beville, which were “ quar- 
terly, or and gules,” yet, as we have seen that the 
archbishop cannot have been the son of Sir Hum- 
phrey’s second wife, even if we change her name 
from Alice to Emma Beville, this tells us nothing. 
There is no shield or badge of the Staffords among 

' 


& 
“ 


| the carvings of the chapel, which are very rich; 


| nor do the archbishop’s own arms, as they occur 
| at Canterbury and in other places, tell us any- 
thing, though they are not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of his low origin. Willement gives 
them thus (Canterbury, p. 22) :—‘In the north 
transept, the arms of the see of Canterbury, im- 
paling ‘Or, on a chevron gules, a mitre proper, a 
bordure engrailed sable.’” This bordure is en- 
tirely different from any known example of the 
system of cadency in use in the Stafford family, 
and at first sight has, to heraldic eyes, a strong 
look of illegitimacy ; but we must take into ac- 
| count the fact that Archbishop Arundel, who died 
in 1414, used a “ bordure engrailed argent ” round 
his paternal arms, and Archbishop Kemp, Staf- 
ford’s immediate successor, differenced his with a 
similar bordure of gold. 

It seems strange that such eminent authorities 
as Banks, Batteley, Hasted, Dugdale, Fuller, 
Weever, and Dart should all have been more or 
less in error regarding the real origin of this 
eminent prelate. W. J. Lorrre. 


LonNGEVITY: JoHN BAILes, WHO LIVED IN 
Tuoree Centuries. — Under the portico of All 
Saints Church, N: ory pe is a tablet, bearin 
an inscription, of which I give a fac-simile :— 

“ Here under lyeth 


John Bailes Born in this 
‘Town he was above 126 
years old & had his hearing 
Sicht & Memory to y* last 
He lived in 3 Centurys. 

& was buried y* 14 of Apr 
1706.” 


, 


Let me add that in the Philosophical Transac- 


| tions, vol. xxv. (1706), will be found An Account 


of the Death and Dissection of this remarkable 
Man, by Dr. James Keill. The following is an 
extract : — 

“ John Bayles, the old button maker of Northampton, 
is commonly reputed to have been 150 years of age 
when he died. There is no register so old in the parish 
where he was christened ; but the oldest people, of which 


| some are 100, others 90, and others 80 years, remember 


him to have been old when they were young. The ac- 
counts, indeed, differ much from one another; but all 
agree that he was at least 120 years. He himself did 
always affirm that he was at Tilbury camp, and to 

several particulars about it; and if we allow him to 
have been but 12 years old then, he must have been 130 
when he died. He used constantly to walk to the neigh- 
bouring markets with his buttons within these twelve 
years, but of late he has been decrepid and carried abroad. 
His diet was anything he could get. I never heard he 


was more fond of one sort of food than another, unless it 
was that, about a year before he died, he longed for some 
venison-pasty, but had it not. His body was extremely 
emaciated; and his flesh feeling hard, the shape of all 
the external muscles was plainly to be seen through the 
skin,” 
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It is stated elsewhere that “Catherine, his 
daughter, died in this town at the advanced age | 


of 102 years.” Tomas WALESBY. 
z Domricans.—It may be as well to re- 
cord in “N. & Q.” that the long-deserted con- 
vent of Geronde, Sierre, Valais, has just been 
taken possession of by some Dominicans from a 
dissolved Italian convent. The monks are most 
learned men, and have met with a truly cordial 
reception from the Swiss of all confessions. The 
convent is on the summit of a hill that overlooks 
the lake Geronde—a lake not five minutes’ walk 
from Sierre (Simplon route), and yet unknown to 
the majority of tourists who visit Switzerland ; 
even the guide books ignore it, as they do the 
Lac Noir, near Fribourg (Suisse). 
James Henry Drxon. 





Point dE Vicr.—Malvolio “T will be 
point de vice the very man.” There are people in 
Craven who still say “point vice” to express 
things being perfect (pronouncing these words in 
the English way). J have a neighbour who, de- 
scribing th premises of another farmer, concluded 
by saying, “Oh! he is a very particular mar; he 


will have everything about his place point vice. 
ELLCEE. 


says, 





Craven. 
Prosopy.—In addition to the liberties already 
noticed (p. 32) as having been taken with well- 
known poems, I have just found another instance 
in a work entitled Progressive Lessons in Reading, 
&c. (Glaseow, 1864), where ZZohenliaden is again 
the principal victim. In this collection we have 
the alterations— 

“ By torch and trumpet sownd arrayed.” 

“ Volleying like the bolts of heaven.” 

“Shall mark a soldier's cemete ry.” 
The bad taste of the above must be evident to the 
majority of readers. 

Again, in the same work, the following altera- 
tion occurs in the beautiful poem of The Cuckoo 
(M. Bruce or Logan) :— 

“ Starts the new voice of spring to hear ”"— 
a hirpiing line, and very inferior surely to the 
rhythm of the original— 
“ Oft stops, thy curious voice to hear. 


ry 


The sentiment is that of repose, which start 
greatly to injure. 


3 seems 


SP. 


HvssanpmMan.—In confirmation of the mean- 
ing which I attached to the designation Hus- 
bandman in my remarks (p. 170) on the Arden 
ancestors of Shakespeare, the following entry in 
the parish register of Barwell, co. Leicester, is ser- 
viceable :-— 


“1655. Mr. Gregory Isham, attorney and husbandman, 
buried 7 Oct.”— 


A 


probably a cadet of the well-known family of the 





name, and one who on other occasions may have 
been styled a gentleman. 

Also the following in the register of St. John’s 
parish in Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 

“ Umphraye Hairope, husbandman, and Fortune Shafto, 
gentlewoman, married 20 Jan. 1599.” 

It is evident that a Husbandman was one who 
tilled his own land, in distinction to a Farmer, 
who occupied the land of another person. 

Latterly, the term Yeoman has been substituted, 
and the volunteer troops of Yeomanry Cavalry 
have probably contributed to re-establish the use 
of that more ancient designation. But whether 
the ancient Yeoman was always so important a 
person as a small land-owner I think somewhat 
doubtful. I imagine that he was rather such a 
man, whether a land-owner or not, as was com- 
petent to perform good service with his bow, 
when the sturdy archers were the main force of 
English armies. Joun Gover NIcHOLs. 


Sun-p1rAt INscrrptTrons.— 





».”—Chapel of St. Philippe, Nice. 
nescis horam.”"—Convent of Cimiés, near 


“ Sine sole s 
“ Scis horas : 


Nice. 





Hotel de Luxembourg, Nice. 


Rev. James Hervey anp WILLIAM IloGARTH. 
Ir. Cole, the eccentric bookseller of Scarborough, 
preserves the following anecdote of the celebrated 
autbor of Zhe Meditations : — 

* He possessed ‘ religion without gloom’; was a sera- 
phic ‘and very cheerful man, though always ill’; and 
the following anecdote will sufficiently show that he 
would sometimes indulge a facetious humour :—He sent 
an invitation to the Rev. William Willis, Rector of Little 
Billing, his particular friend and near neighbour, in the 
following terms: ‘ Voluntas sum, voluntus est mecum 
ira Bijra wi’: thus rendering his friend's name into 
Latin, and using another Latin term, and three Greek 
characters for the remainder; that is, in English, ‘ Wil- 
liam Willis eat a bit of pie with me ?’”—Herveiana; or 
Graphic and Literary Sketches, illustrative of the Life 
ind Writings of the Rev. James Hervey, M.A., part the 
second, 8vo, 1823, p. 87. 


— 


Fluellen could see a resemblance between Mace- 
don and Monmouth—there was a river in each, 
If this reasoning holds good, I may surely claim 
some mental features in common between the 
pious rector of Weston Favell and-the great artist 
Villiam Hogarth ; for the same idea—it is hardly 
likely that either knew of the other’s existence— 
seems to have occurred coincidentally to both. The 
humorous vignette of a platter between a knife 
and fork, on the engraved title of Nichols’s 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, is familiar to us, as also its 
reproduction on the title-page of a little volume 
of more recent date.. From this I quote the fol- 
lowing description : — 

“ HOGARTH'S CARD OF INVITATION TO DINNER. 

* A specimen of Hogarth’s propensity to merriment, 

on the most trivial occasions, is exhibited in a hasty 
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: 
sketch on a card of invitation addressed to Dr. Arnold 
King; a correct fac-simile of which forms the vignette 
in our engraved title-page. Within a circle, to which a 
knife and fork are the supporters, the written part is con- 
tained. In the centre is drawn a pie, with a mitre on the 
top of it; and the invitation of our artist concludes with 
the following piece of wit on the three Greek characters, 
7 B & (to eta beta pi).”—Eccentric and Humorous Letters 
of Eminent Men and Women, 12mo, 1824, p. 45. 


Perhaps these resembling efforts of wit may be 
shown to have a common origin. 
Witrr1aM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Drepin’s “ BraitogRaPuicaL Decameron.” — 
Will you allow me to offer a suggestion as to this 
book in the pages of “N. & Q.”? It is, that the 
text of the book should be reprinted. 


reproduce the illustrations (supposing the original 
plates and wood-blocks to be no longer in exist- 


ence) would, I fear, deter any publisher from | 


attempting to reissue a fac-simile of the book. 
But, even for an undertaking of such magnitude, 


I think a sufficient number of subscribers might | 


be found. Have we not seen in our days a repro- 
duction of D’Hozier’s noble Armorial général de la 
France? But the reprinting of the text would 


not be a very arduous undertaking, and would, I | 


am sure, be a great boon to all bibliographers who 


are not fortunate enough to possess the original | 
Even many of those who do would, I | 
believe, be glad of a working copy of the text, to | 


volumes. 


save the wear and tear of constant reference to 
the beautiful original. 
where in the original reference is made to a 
woodcut, the reference in the reprint would re- 
uire to be altered to the page of the book or 

MS. from which the cut is drawn. Various little 
alterations of this kind would be necessary, but 
would cause little or no trouble. Though the 
book contains a good deal of nonsense, it is yet 
delightful reading to all lovers of ancient books 
and MSS. So I offer my suggestion, as the phrase 
oes, “for what it is worth,” hoping that you, 

Ir. Editor, will at least allow the subject to be 

mentioned in the pages of your widely-read paper. 
F. M. 8. 





Queries. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ WARD” AS A PERSONAL 
NAME ? 


Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, explains 
Ward as meaning “‘a guard or keeper.” He states 
that Ward, standing simply, is “one of our com- 
monest surnames—187 traders bearing it in the 
London Directory of 1852: besides forming the 
termination of several others, as Aylward, Dur- 
ward, Hayward, Kenward, Milward, Woodward, 


The time, | 
labour, and ——— that would be required to | 


Of course, in all instances | 





&c.” There are also the names of Warden, 
Warder, Gard, Garden, and Legard, which are 
considered by Mr. Lower to be of similar import, 
Of the compound names which he mentions, the 
first, descended from the Saxon A‘lward, is per- 
haps a doubtful member of this fraternity. Ken- 
ward, he conjectures, may have been derived from 
a cuna-heard, or cow-keeper: as we know that, in 
some cases at least, Coward is from Cow-herd. 
But the point to which I wish to direct inquiry is 
this—what was the occupation, or function, of a 


| Ward? whose particular employment in guarding 


or keeping a wood, or a mill, or a hay, Xc., is not 
specified. Was he the same as a Herd? now 
Heard. Or were not many of those who have 
left the name of Ward to their posterity really 
what we now understand as wards? wards in 
Chancery, or wards of their feudal superior. It is 
well known that the Crown had so many wards 
that there was a special Court of Wards and 
Liveries for the administration of their affairs, 
Mr. Lower makes no allowance at all for this 
origin of the name of Ward. Under the name of 
Wardedieu or Wardeux, however, he quotes the 
author of Bodiam and its Lords as stating that that 
Sussex name (of which William de Wardedieu 
was living temp. Hen. III.) originated from a cadet 
of the family of Monceux, Lords of Hurstmon- 
ceux, who was a ward of the Earl of Eu: a 
derivation that seems far-fetched, and requires 
corroboration. Mr. Lower derives the name of 
Legard from “ Fr, le garde, the guard, keeper, or 
warden.” But was le garde ever a French word 
applied to a person? Garde is in French a femi- 
nine noun, and its meaning the same as our guard. 
(There is the French surname De la Garde.) The 
person who guards is a gardien, our guardian ot 
warden. I entertain a doubt, therefore, whether 
a Ward was really an officer or a person employed 
in guarding; and if Mr. Lower is right, should be 
glad to have some examples that will furnish the 
information as to the duty a Ward had to per- 
form, J.G.N. 


Bears’ Ears.—In a collection of garden flowers 
as early as the reign of James I., I find the term 
“Bearsears,” which I presume means the au- 
ricula. Has that word been long disused ? 

Taos, E. Wrnnrvertor. 

[In Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants, s. 0. 
“Bears’ Ears,” we read, “from the former Latin name 
Ursi auricula, in allusion to the shape of the leaf.” ] 

BovRnNE AND Crort.—Anthony Bourne of Holt, 
co. Worcester, son of Sir John Bourne of Batten- 
hall, one of the principal secretaries of state temp. 
Queen Mary (see “N. & Q.,” 48. vi. 216), 8 
said to have had issue an only daughter and 
heiress Mary, who married Edward Croft of the 
Croft Castle family, in Herefordshire ; but accord- 
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ing to some, this Mr. Croft married 
Which is correct ? 
H 


(see Betham, ii. 418). 
8. G. 

Bramuam, Yorxsuire.—I wish to obtain any 
particulars relating to the early history of the 
parish church of Bramham, West Riding, York- 
shire, dedicated, says Allen ( History of the County 
of York, iii. 313, London, 1831), to All Saints; 
anything relating to William James, who was 
vicar there in 1688, or to his immediate predeces- 
sor, and to a certain Richard Smith, baptised in 
this church May 10, 1593, and buried there No- 


same parish, born in 1626, who was one of the 
early proprietors of New Jersey in America, and 
some of whose children settled there. 
Tos, STEWARDSON, JR. 

L. von Beetnoven.—I find in the Dictionnaire 
historique des Musiciens, printed at Paris in 1810, 
the following : — 

“ BEETHOVEN (Louis-Van), que l'on a dit fils naturel 
de Fréderic Guillaume II, roi de Prusse, est né & Bonn, 


=—9> 


tine 

What was the origin of this extraordinary 
statement about Beethoven’s parentage? The 
date above given is also wrong. It ought to be 
Dec. 17, 1770, as everybody knows. F. W. M. 


| 


| 


Anne Brown | taken, it is stated by heraldic authorities that 


although an heiress might carry the arms of her 


| family into that of her husband, she was in- 


| capable of conferring the right on him of using 


her father’s crest; inasmuch as ladies were not 


| supposed to use crests in the place where they 


| several instances to the contrary. 


were the distinguishing mark of a knight or 
leader, namely, in battle. However I lately found, 
on looking over the Visitation of Leicestershire 
(published last ye®r by the Harleian Society), 
For instance, 
Belgrave (p. 67), with six quarterings, bore no 


: - | less than four crests; Beresford (p. 172), with 
vember 19, 1647; or to his son Richard, of the | : a ae )s 


three quarterings, bore two; Brudnell (p. 143), 


| with eight quarterings, had three; Cave (p. 121), 


with three quarterings, had two; and Sturton 
(p. 119), with three quarterings, had two. I am 


not within reach of any authorities on this ques- 


tion, but I hope some of the able and learned 


| correspondents of “ N. & Q.” will be good enough 


| of its readers, 


to enlighten me and very probably many others 
o Y. 5S. M. 


“ George Canterbury's WI11t.”’—During last 
year a new (?) story was published in Tinsley’s 


| Magazine, called “ George Canterbury’s Will,” 


Portralt or CamERON oF LocuIEL.—We are | 


exceedingly anxious to know if there exists in any 
shape a portrait of Donald Cameron of Lochiel, 
the hero of Campbell’s well-known poem, and 
who took a prominent part on behalf of Prince 
Charlie in the rebellion of 1745. We have made 
application at various quarters, both in England 
and Scotland, but without success; 
reason to believe that the present representative 
of the clan Cameron is not aware that any por- 


trait of his ancestor exists, If any of your readers | 


know of such a portrait, they would confer upon 
us a very great favour indeed by letting us know 
where it is to be found. 

By bringing the above want under the notice 
of your readers, you will very much oblige. 

A. Furtarton & Co. 

Stead’s Place, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 

Court Movryine.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of a book or books which regulate 
mourning dress at court? Are “weepers” a part of 
court mourning ? What and whence are they ? 

M. A. 

Crests.—I have been hitherto under the im- 
pression that the assumption of more than one 
crest (except in the following cases) was wholly 
incorrect. The excepted cases are—where a per- 
son entitled to bear arms had legally assumed, 
by Act of Parliament or otherwise, the surname 
and arms of some other person in addition to his 
own or inherited the right. If Iam not mis- 


and have | 


but my mother and I remember having read a 
tale containing all the main incidents many years 
ago; viz., the marriage of a young girl to a 
wealthy old man, who dies, leaving to her and her 


| boy the bulk of his property, to the exclusion of 
| his grown-up daughters by the first wife; the 





“there is another pedigree of Fairfax in 





oisoning of the boy by the young lady’s second 

usband, who wants her money; and her secretly 
making a will, by which it returns to its rightful 
owners. Can any of your readers tell us what 
the story was originally called, by whom it was 
said to have been written, and how and when it 
was published ? L. C. R. 

PEDIGREE OF FarrFax.—In a note on p. 65 of 

A Memoir of John Meadows, Clk., A.M., by the 
late Edgar Taylor, F.S.A., it is stated that — 
MS. Harl, 
6071, compiled in 1655 or 57, beginning with John of 
Norwich ; and I have had the benefit of another, com- 
piled about 1659 by an Edward Fairfax, communicated 
by the Reverend Joseph Hunter, F.S.A.” 

If the present possessor of the latter pedigree 
will kindly allow me to inspect it, I shall be 
much obliged. J. Futter Russet, F.S.A, 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Bisnor Furtre.— Wanted the parentage of 
William Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln. oe 


+ ae 


Hamesvucken.—This word, in the law language 
of Scotland, denotes (see Jamieson’s Dictionary) 
the crime of beating or assaulting a person within 
his own house. Even yet the punishment on the 
criminal is very severe, and at no very distant 
period was capital. This offence, it has been 
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always said, is entirely unknown in a specific sense 
in the law of England, and the word does not 
appear in any English tay sem There is, how- 
ever, one instance to be found to the contrary. 
In the Quarterly Review (xcii. 300) it is said 
(referring to Scrope’s History of Castle Combe) : 
“ quod Johannes le Tayllour fecit homsokene super 
dictum rectorem in ecclesia’—followed by the 
statement that though the criminal was not 
hanged he was heavily fined. Is any other in- 
stance to be found of the use of the word as an 
English law term? G, 

Edinburgh. 

Hoxye Anpey Recister.—This valuable ori- 

inal register has been the object of a long and 
fruitless search by a friend of the querist. This 
register is quoted in Blomefield’s Norfolk, in Dug- 
dale, in Dean Tanner’s books, in Taylor's Index 
Monasticus, and was traced to a Mr. Craven Ord, 
at whose sale in Russell Square, London, in 
the year 1829, it was sold for 23/. to a dealer in 
po who afterwards retired from business to 
Canterbury. It is not ithe British Museum. 
If any reader of ““N. & Q.” happens to know of its 
whereabouts, it would doubtless be of great ser- 
vice to many readers of “N. & Q.” if a note of it 
was given. 8S. E. L. 

Lynn, 

_— Register was lot 569, and sold to Mr. Payne for 
21/., the greater part of whose MSS. were purchased by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill. } 


Eizaneta KiLiigRew, Viscountess SHAn- 
won.— Whose daughter was Elizabeth Killigrew, 
wife of Francis Boyle, first Viscount Shannon? I 
find her described variously as, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Killigrew; daughter of Sir Robert and 
sister of Sir William Killigrew; and daughter of 
Sir William Killigrew. Who was her mother? 
Lady Shannon had a daughter by King Charles II., 
and I should be glad to know if this daughter 
(Charlotte Maria Jemima, afterwards Countess of 
Yarmouth) was born before the marriage (the 
date of which I do not know) of Elizabeth Killi- 
grew to Francis Boyle: and if she bore the arms 
of Boyle, or those of King Charles with some 
abatement. Epuvunp M. Bortz. 

[Francis Boyle, born June 25, 1623, was the sixth son 
of Richard Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. Francis, created 
Viscount of Shannon, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Robert Killigrew and sister of Sir William Killi- 
grew, by whom he had issue two sons and one d wughter. 
Jacob's English Peerage, ii. 482; Addit. MS. (Brit. 
Museum), 24,492, p, 105; and Wheler’s Guide to Strat- 
Sord-upon-Avon, ed. 1825, p. Grammont speaks 
of Elizabeth Killigrew’s liaison with Charles II. under 
her maiden name. The time of the birth of Charlotte 
Jemima Henrietta Boyle, alias Fitzroy, is not recorded. 
She died in London, July 28, 1684, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. She was twice married: first, to 
James, only son of Thomas, second son of Theophilus 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk; and, secondly, to William 
Paston, son and heir of Robert, Earl of Yarmouth. No 


95 











coat is given to her as Countess of Yarmouth, who before 
this marriage was sometimes called Boyle and sometimes 
Fitzroy. } 

Sir Peter Lety’s Lire anp Worxks.— Where 
can I refer to a list of the _—_ painted by Sir 
Peter Lely? and has a Life of Lely ever been 
published ? if so, by whom? 

[Consult Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, edit. 1849 ; 
Biographia Britannica, edit. 1747-66 ; and Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers. Lely's collection sold 
for 26,600/.; and besides he left 9007. yearly estate at his 
death. Addit. MS. 23,070, p. 60°, British Museum. } 


Micuart AneEto'’s “ Last JupemeENt.”’— In 
Michael Angelo’s fresco of the “ Last Judgment” 
there is, among the group of saints who have 
suffered martyrdom, a figure which I take to 
represent St. Blaise, as he bears in his hands as 
the instruments of his death two carding combs, 
the insignia of that patron of flax carders. 

In the painting as it now exists, the saint turns 
his head, which is seen in profile, completely 
round, and gazes over his right shoulder at the 
Saviour, who occupies the centre of the composi- 
tion. In a spirited copy of the picture in the 
chamber of the cameos, in the Uffizi gallery at 
Florence, and also in the engravings of Giorgio 
Mantuano and others, the same saint appears; but 
though his hands and arms are in the identical 
ay his face, now three-quarters to the left, 
ooks down between them, and apparently either 
converses with St. Katherine, who is a little 
below him, or directs the attention of the strug- 
gling sinners below to his faithful death. 

As these latter bear internal evidence that they 
were not copied one from the other, and as they 
are all taken from the fresco in its earlier state, 
that is, before Daniel de Volterra was ordered by 
Paul IV. to add drapery to the figures, it may be 
presumed that this figure was then altered to 
what it now is. 

I should be interested in hearing if any one can 
give me particulars as to the reason why this 
alteration was made. H. A, Kennepy, JUN. 

Eldon House, Reading. 


Mosavrroks IN ENGLanp, cir. 1760.—In Letters 
of the First Earl of Malmesbury, his Family, and 
Friends, 1745 to 1820, London, 1870 (ci. 1760), 
we read in a letter of Mrs. Harris's, describing & 
visit to the Dean of Sarum’s parsonage in Cam- 
bridgeshire in June: — 

“ The Dean’s parsonage is surrounded with fens, and 
you are teased beyond expression by the gnats. W hen 
we got here, the Dean's butler came to your father with 
a pair of leather stockings to draw on so as to protect his 
legs, which in hot weather is dreadful. Besides this, the 
beds have a machine covered with a silk net, which lets 
down after you are in bed and covers you all over. With- 
out this, there could be no sleeping : for, notwithstanding 
these precautions, we were most miserably stung. 

Could these have been ordinary gnats? 

Joun Piaeor, Jun. 
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PartosopnicaL Nakepness.—In Hogg’'s Life 
of Shelley (ii. 292) it is said that ‘ much has been 
said and written, by wise men and by foolish 
ones, on the subject of going naked.’ ‘Is refer- 
ence made here to any special controversy ? What 
has been written at all on this subject ? 

By the way, has any one else been known to 
follow the “ philosophical nakedness ” of Shelley’ 
friends, of whom Hogg gives so amusing a story 

ANARAB, 


8 
? 


Sr. Avevustine.—By several writers, as Bishop 
Saunderson, Bishop Lake, and Archbishop ‘Trench, 
this father is stated to have spoken of the noble 


deeds of the heathen as splendida peccata. Is this 
expression to be found in St. Augustine, or how 


did it arise? The common-places from St. Au- 
gustine which illustrate the matter in other t 
are known. It is the source of these words 
which it is desired to ascertain. No assistance is 
to be gained from the authors above mentioned, 
in whose works the words occur. 
E. MARSHALL. 

Sandford. 

Scena: Scenf.—To vary your matter and 
meet various tastes, may I ask by what analogy 
it is that if the Latin scena eomes from the Greek 
the final » becomes a, while the first one 
remains e? Buti‘, as I suspect, the termination 
a points to an earlier stage of derivation than the 
Greek », how is it that the Latin a@ becomes 7 
in the Greek, and that the Latin e remains 7 in 


oKnyn, 


the first syllable? I fancy some clue to this 
seeming discrepancy may be found in the com- 
mon origin of both words. Myoprs. 


Sir Wittiam Srannopr, 1640-1680.—So1 
twenty years ago I pure hased at Oxford, mainly 
wr the sake of handsome carved frame, a fine 


Si 
old portrait which was said to have been turned 














out of Blenheim. On sending it to be cleaned 
and lined, the names of Sir William Stanh« ype and 
Sir Peter Lely, inscribed on the back of the can- 
vas, emerged from beneath the old stretcher. 
Can any one acquainted with the Stanh« ype pedi- 
gree enable me to identify the original of my 
portrait? Sir Peter Lely died in 1680, x tat. 
sixty-three. The companion portrait, in a frame 
to match, was that of Anne, daughter of John 
(Wilmot) Earl of Rochester, married to Sir 
Francis Greville. This Earl of Rochester suc- 


ceeded to the title in 1659, and died in 1G80— 
the same year as Sir Peter Le ly, whose name was 
also inscribed on her portrait. 

T. Herpert Noyes, Jun. 


StepMAN Faminy.—John Stedman, the first of 
this family who owned Strata Florida Abbey in 
( ‘ardiganshire, i ig said to have come from C hepsey 
near C ‘hartley, i in Staffordshire, then the iy 
of Devereux, Earl of Essex, 


property 


arms | 





In the Gentleman's Magazine of November, 1840 
(p. 492), mention is made of John Stedman as 
follows 
“ Statement of Accounts on the death of Walter Earl of 

Essex. (From the original, penes E. P. 8.) 

“Ww alter Devereux, Earl of Essex, died at Dublin 
Sept. 22, 1576: his body was brought for interment to 
Carmarthen, and some of the items of the ensuing ac- 
count relate to the expenses then incurred : — 

“Due to John Stedman, his L’p [Lordship’s] officer 
as money lent to the Earl at his goinge into Ireland by 
bill to be repaid at Mic’elms last, « 

“* Accompte of John Stedman, surplusag 
Stedman’s acct upon his payment by warrant, xi} 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly i inform me 
where the original document containing these 
accounts is deposited, and who was the writer 
under the initials “ E, P. 8.” 

One branch of the Sted: nan family possessed 
lands at Aston, in the county of Shropshire, in 
1230, which still remain the property of their 
descendants in the maternal line. 

Hvsert SMITH. 


ze of John 
bix* vid!’ 


oe 


St. Leonard's, Bridgenorth. 

Watcnrs oF DistinevisHep Men.—In 1835 
there was in possession of Alderman Charles 
Carolin, of the city of Dublin, a very curious old 
silver watch and brass chain. On the dial of the 
watch was engraved “ Lieut.-Gen. Cromwell to 
Lieut.-Gen. Fairfax.” The key was of curious 
workmanship, and on it the cipher at relief of 
“0. C.” Can any of your Dublin correspondents 
give any information as to what b cone of this 


watch after Alderman Carolin’s death (circa 

1845) ? H. H. 
“THe WoRLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN,” OR THE 

HARES TAKING VENGEANCE ON MANKIND.—In 


the last number of 7he Herald and Geneal gist u 
remarkable caricature—to apply that term to oil- 
paintings—is noticed, of which the subject is 
above stated. Hares are eg me ented hunting, 

coursing, and slaughtering the human race; and 
afterwards hanging, drawing, quartering, roasting, 
and jugging, and feas ting upon their dis} ‘inted 
members. It is stated that such a picture is pre- 
served at New House near Dowr ston, W one 
of the old mansions of the Eyres; and that another 
was formerly at the Duke of Backing am’s at 
Avington, near Winchester, and sold there by 





lt 
its, 


L 
n 
+} 
L 


auction. I should be glad to know what became 
of this picture . 
There was also, it is said, a similar picture at 


Hampton Court in Herefordshire, the seat of the 
Coningsbyes; but the triumphant an limals were 
there conies, or rabbits, which that family bore 
in their arms. Does this picture remain “< Hamp- 
ton Court during the Arkwright dominio1 

"G. N. 


“Capricious Wray.”’— Will some correspondent 
be kind enough to reply to the following query 
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about a sonnet which has lingered in a memory 
for more than fifty years? The only lines remem- 
bered are the following : — 
“ Capricious Wray a sonnet needs must have—A sonnet! 

Why, fourteen lines must then be spent upon it. 

“Tis well, however, to have conquered the first four. 

I want to know who “Capricious Wray” is, 
who is the author of the sonnet, and where it 
may be found, W. D. B. 


Replies. 
JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE AT EDINBURGH. 
(4* 8. vi. 227.) 


As no Edinburgh correspondent has replied to 
Mr. G. J. De Witper’s remarks on the inaccurate 
version of the inscription on John Knox’s house, 
and the perpetuation of “an absurd popular error 
with reference to a figure near the Am a ‘ 
described as a rude etligy of the Reformer preach- 
ing,” permit me to state a fact or two, perhaps 
worth putting on record in your columns. 

Until 1850, when Knox’s house was rescued 
from destruction, after the order for its demolition 
had been issued by the Dean of Guild—as the 
Scottish civic edile is called—the inscription was 
concealed by a sign-board, and known only by 
local tradition. The inaccuracies of the popular 
version have thus found their way into the guide- 
book quoted by Mr. De Wixpe. If the sculp- 
tured figure on the angle of the building is now 
as it originally was, there can be no question as 
to its meaning and relation to the inscription. 
Moses kneels and receives from God—as repre- 
sented by the blazing disc inscribed “@EOx. DEVS . 
cop.—the Law, as given from Sinai;” while 
under the cornice running round the building is 
inscribed the summary of the Ten Command- 
ments :— 


“LVFE . GOD . ABVFE 


AS. 


» AL.AND. 

YI . SELF.” 
But the figure, as older Edinburgh citizens re- 
member it, up to the above-named date, was 
enclosed in a pulpit and canopy, within which 
appeared only the upper part of the present figure 
with uplifted hand, as in the attitude of preach- 
ing; and the whole was painted so as to seem tu 
be carved out of the same block. It is accordingly 
described in Dr. Robert Chambers’ Minor Anti- 
quities, 1833, as “ an effigy of Knoxin the attitude 
of “lee and it was universally regarded as 
such. 

The restoration of the old house to its present 
condition was carried on under the superintend- 
ence of the late Master Mason for Scotland, Mr. 
James Smith, F.S.A, Scot., in conjunction with 


YI . NYCHTBOVR. 








myself, then Secretary of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries; his services, 1 may add, being rendered 
gratuitously. The removal of various wooden 
additions restored to light the inscription, and the 
sculptured arms and initials described by your 
correspondent. On removing the pulpit, which 
also proved to be a modern wooden addition, it 
was found that the lower part of the figure had 
been chiselled away to A we of this spurious 
supplement. Its restoration was entrusted to me. 
A block of stone was inserted in the mutilated 
—, and on this the late Mr. Handyside Ritchie, 
the well-known sculptor, a pupil of Thorwaldsen, 
carved the lower part of the figure from a sketch 
I supplied. The space, as will be seen, was only 
sufficient for a kneeling figure, if the lower limbs 
were to be shown ; oat though necessarily a con- 
jectural restoration, I believe it to be correct. 

The house is believed to have been occupied 
by George Durie, abbot of Dunfermline, before 
Knox’s time; but no ancient titles exist, nor is 
there any description in later deeds to furnish a 
clue to the original occupant. The arms are not 
those of the abbot. The double initials indeed 
rather point to some wealthy citizen, who has 
placed his wife’s alongside of his own. The arms 
are not to be found in Nesbit, but ought to admit 
of interpretation by some of your heraldic cor- 
respondents. ‘A chevron between three trees, 
thfte crowns,” is Mr. De Witpr’s description; 
but according to a sketch made by me when the 
arms were first exposed to view, the so-called 
trees are flowers—quatrefoils or roses; and the 
three crowns are on thecheyron. The initials are 
IM . MA. 

The perpetuation in the local guide-book of the 
old inaccurate version of the inscription, twenty 
years after its correction by the disclosure of the 
original, is no novelty in antiquarian experience. 
A remarkable instance came under my observa- 
tion when writing the life of Chatterton. His 
satirical will, first printed by Cottle in 1803, with 
many inaccuracies, contains the inscription dic- 
tated by him for a monument to himself; and 
although the original MS. is preserved in the 
Library of the Philosophical Institution at Bristol, 
and accessible to all, the incorrect version of the 
inscription, according to Cottle’s misprint, was cut 
on the poet’s monument erected in 1840 in Red- 
cliffe churchyard. As that inscription disappeared 
on the removal of the monument in consequence 
of the restoration of Redcliffe church, if it has 
not yet been recut, a reference to the original MS. 
is advisable. Danze WILs0%. 


University College, Toronto. 
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PARODIES. 
(48 S, vi. 476; vii. 15, 105, 177.) 


In 1810 was published, without author's name— | 


“ Hamlet Travestie: in Three Acts. With Annota- 
tions by Dr. Johnson and Geo, Steevens, Esq., and other 
Commentators.” London, 12mo. 

The writer was John Poole of Paul Pry cele- 
brity. It was very popular, and ran through six 
editions in about as many years. A private and 
beautiful reprint was produced in New York so 
late as 1866. Other parodies of Hamlet have 
appe ared, viz.: Hamlet; a New Burlesque, London, 
1838, 12mo: and Hamlet Travestie, in Two Acts, 
1849, 12mo. Mr. Hatt will find, from Allibone’ 
Dict. Authors (vol. ii.), that most of Shakespeare's 
plays have been burlesqued. 


There is an article on “ Parody” in the West- 





minster Review for July, 1854. C. W. 8. 
“Giles Jollup the Grave, and Brown Sally 
Green,” is a P arody on the universally known 
“ Alonzo the Brave, and the Fair Imogene.”* The 
author of both original and parody, M. G. “L wis, 
in the introduction to “Giles Jollup,” &c. ( Tales 
of Wonder, writt n and collected, by M. G. Lewis, 


scond edition, 1801, p. 27) thus remarks : — 

. I must acknow nar however, that the lines 
printe: d in italic s, and the idea of making an apothecary 
of the knight, and a brewer of the baron, are taken from 
a parody which appeared in one of the newsy papers under 
the title of ‘ Pil-Garlic the Brave, and Bro wn Celestine.’ 

Who is the author of the last-named parody, 
and in what “newspaper” did it appear? 

At p. 195 of the same volume there is a ballad 
entitled “The Cinder King,” with a few intro- 
ductory observations by M. G. Lewis: 

“The following was sent to me anor nymously. 
. ader will of ¢ arse observe that it is a burlesque 


The 


imita- 









of the ballads of ‘The Erl King’ and ‘ The Cloud 
Kine? 

The latter ballads, as many of your readers 
are aware, may be found in the above-mentioned 
work. F 

“ Hamlet's Soliloquy Imitated,” by Jago, is 
rather an ingenious satire affecting those persons 
whose fingers are continually itching to scribble 
and with whom, to only have their works on the 


same shelf with Quarles, &c., is “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” See Elegant Extracts, 
second edition, London, 1790, book iv. appendix 
p. 251. J. PERRY, 
Waltham Abbey 

Dr. Maginn concluded “ Christabel” in Black- 
Can it be had in : separate form? I think 
the parody quoted by A. J. Dv WEIN was called 
Christabess, and was an 8vo, with “lots of fat,” 
wide margins to the pages was very 


wood, 


It 


i, é 


* “This was first published in the third volume of | 
Ambrosio, or the Monk.” 


! 
funny—Hartley C 
| sant of the author. S. T. Coleridge used to say that 
the burlesque version of — 
“ Christabel saw the lady's eye, 


| dyeing, curling, plaiting 





Coleridge evidently was cogni- 


” 


was admirable. Another word was substituted 
for “eye,” and the seguent line was the same as 
in the original. The author of Christabess was 
never divulged; but it is supposed that it was a 
coin from the same mint as the parody on Peter 
Pell, which came out almost simult neously with 
the real Pure.” There is a German 
paro ly on Christabel, but I know nothing about 


its merits, STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“ Simon 


ly inquired for by 


I possess a copy of the paro« 


Mr. Hatt. It is entitled — 

“ Hamlet Travestie: in Three Acts. With Burlesque 
Annotations, after the Manner of Dr. Johnson and Geo. 
Steevens, Esq., and the various Commentators. By George 
Poole, Esq. 

* Quantum mutatus ab illo.’ — Virgil 
‘ Commentators each dark passage shun, 


to the sun 

Foung. 
J. M. Richard- 
ge. 1811.” 


And hold their farthing cand 


“ 


London: Printed for 
, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchans 


Third Edition. 
son, Ni 


It contains the well-known lines : — 
“ Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day,” &c. &c. 


R. Mc. C. 


Liverpovl. 
ANTIQUITY OF LADIES’ CHIGNONS. 
(4™ S. vii. 93.) 
The quotation from Artemidorus given by Mr. 
Mac Cant, as cited by Dr. Pfaffe, is quite correct. 
In the original * the passage is: — 


, . , 
tplxas txew meydAas Kal kadas Kal én’ abrais aydA~ 





Aew@ar ayabby pddiora yuvani* iaip yap epopdlas 
éoriv, Kal GAAoTpias Opitly al yuvaixes xparTat, 
K.T.A, 


From the very sparing mention of the addition 
by Greek and Roman ladies to their head-dress of 
borrowed locks, it would seem that the prac- 
tice was but little known until the days of general 
corruption and extravagance under the Crsars. 
That a great variety of hair-dressing fashions ex- 
isted before this time there is abundant « vidence, 
but these seem to have been all based on the prin- 
ciple of making the very best of the covering which 
nature had given to the ladies’ heads, whe ther by 
, or rolling, or by the ad- 
dition of various orname nts, nets, bands, fille ots, and 
tiaras. Ladies’ hair was artificially crépé (“ fries ig 


| de mille neeuds, crépés et tortillés” +) in the time 


of the 


and even | earlier, aud by that 
1603, ‘Lutet., 


empire, 





Artemidorus, Oneiroc ritica, i. i, 19, ed. 
ton p. 21. 


+ Ronsard, Le second Livre des Amours, 2 


s 
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means, and by the use of the substructures so well 
understood and so extensively used at the present 
day, there is no doubt that a large apparent 


volume of hair was produced without any actual | 


addition of the raw material. No references to 
passages in which the latter practice is mentioned 
are given in Smith’s Dictionary (art. “ Comx”’), 
and the only allusions which I can find are in Ma- 
nilius: * 
“ Tllis cura sui vultus frontisque decors 

Semper erit, tortosque in flexum ponere crines, 

Aut nodis revocare, et rursus vertice denso 

Figere et appositis caput emutare capillis:" 
and in Clement of Alexandria.t In this passage, 
after ridiculing the devices of forming artificial 
chains and plaits of hair, which were of so curious 
and complicated a nature that a lady dared not to 
touch her back hair lest the hair-pins should fall 
out and the whole affair come to grief, nor go to 
sleep lest she should spoil the general effect of 
her coiffure, he declares that the addition of the 
hair of others is entirely to be condemned, and 
that it is the height of impiety to attach false 
locks to the head, thus clothing the skull with 
dead tresses. 

“For upon whom does the 

whom d 


priest then lay hands? 
she bless? Not the woman who is so adorned, 
forsooth, Lut the huir of some one else, and, through this 
hair, some unknown person. If the man be the head of 
the woman, and Christ the head of the man, i not most 
impious that the women should fall into this double sin ? 
in that they deceive the men by the excessive mass of 
hair, and, as far as in them lies, ¢ ! yn their Lord, 
whilst they adopt false and meretr 13 adornments, and 
make that head accursed which is originally beautiful.” 
The passage in Juvenal mentioned by Mr. 
Mac Case refers apparently to that method of 
dressing the hair in which a mass of little curls 
rose toa great height from the forehead, but were 
not carried back farther than to the centre of the 
head, where they were suddenly terminated by a 
Jillet or mitra, the hair at the back of the head 
being drawn back tightly and coufined in a knot. 
The effect of this arrangement would be exactly 
that described by Juvenal: the body, as seen 
from behind, would seem to be of her real height, 
as the anterior structure would hardly be visible, 
whilst from the front she would have a most im- 
posing and stately appearance. The celebrated 
gem of Evodus, representing Julia, the daughter 
of Titus, exactly illustrates this method of dressing 
the hair. Joun Error Hopexr. 
West Derby. 












* Astronomicar. lib. v. 

+ Padagogus, lib. iii. ed. 1616, fo., Lugd. Bat., p. 182. 

} Described and engraved in King’s Handbook of En- 
graved Gems. 


| 
| 





THE BOOKWORM. 
(4" 8. vi. 527; vii. 65, 168.) 


The ravages of the bookworm have attracted 
the attention of bibliographers in all ages. Stray 
notices of the insect may be found in many works, 
but as yet I have not come across anything satis- 
factory ; and as the subject merits the attention of 
all who either possess or have charge of large col- 
lections of books, I propose to lay before the readers 
of “N. & Q.” my own gleanings respecting these 
little pests. 

The mistake that most observers have fallen 
into is in supposing that there is only one insect, 
the bookworm proper, which attacks books. Thus 
Dibdin, in the Bibliographical Decameron, gives a 
long and amusing-enough description, but which 
only suffices to prove that neither he nor his in- 
formants at the great public libraries to which he 
applied were aware that there was more than one 
insect. 

Again, some of your correspondents in their 
recent replies evidently refer to the ravages of dif- 
ferent pests; for one of them talks of the little worm 
going only so far into a volume and then stopping 
and excavating a circular cavity. Now the worm 
proper never does this; he goes on steadily ina 
straight line, his thirst for literature unabated til 
he has gone through an entire shelf, if undisturbed. 
We read (Hannett, Didliopegia, quoting Peignot) 
of twenty-seven felio volumes perforated in a 
straight line, in such a manner that on passing a 
cord through the perfectly round hole made by 
the insect, the whole twenty-seven could be raised 
at once. This must have been done by the worm 
proper. I have often observed similar perfora- 
tions running through several consecutive folios 
of divinity in my father’s library. Hannett states 
distinctly enough that there are several insects. 
He mentions the Aglossa pinguinalis, which de- 
posits its larve in books in the autumn, which 
produce a kind of mites; but says that the most 
destructive are the little wood-boring beetles, 
Anobium pertinax and A, striatum, Mrs. Gatty, 
in a note to one of her most charming “ Parables,” 
says -— 

“A bookworm —the larva of Hypothenemus eruditus. 
Not but that there are several other larve of the race 
which bore minute holes through wood, leather, and 
paper.” 

Here we have at least four insects named, so we 
must trust to some of your readers who are skilled 
in entomology to give us more detailed accounts 
of them, and of the readiest way of distinguishing 
their traces. No doubt one or two of these are 
much more frequently met with than the others. 

The following most interesting account of the 

articular insect pests which have inflicted serious 
damages on the rare and curious books in Hereford 
Cathedral has been kindly communicated to me 
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by the Rev. F. T. Havergal, the librarian, who 
has also favoured me with some specimens of 
ancient wood and paper perforated in the most 
extraordinary way. I am sure my brother readers 
of “N. & Q.” will be as much interested in its 

srusal as I have been, so with Mr. Havergal’s 
kind permission I lay it before them :— 

“On taking charge of our Cathedral library in 1853 I 

found that some fifty or sixty volumes were being de- 
stroved by some very energetic little insects. In order to 
save the books so attacked, I determined, after turning 
over every leaf to make sure there were none of the in- | 
sects left in them, and after brushing away all the accumu- 
lation of ‘dust formed within them, to isolate the books 
completely. After immense trouble, by giving the in- 
fected books a good shaking every time I went to them, 
I hope I have at last eradicated the little pests from our 
library. Some volumes, indeed, which I had rebound, 
were afterwards attacked by the worms, so I am con- 
vinced that nothing but the vigilance of the librarian will 
keep them down. 

“ After observations extending over eighteen years I 
came to the following conclusions :— 

“1, That our books were being destroyed by at least 
two kinds of insects: one similar to, if not identical 
ith, the ‘ death-watch.’ These insects have a hard outer 

and are of a dark-brown colour, They perforate 
wood, no matter how old or hard. I have never found 
these insects—worms they are not—alive and at work, 
but I have fi i the remains of hundreds of dead ones. | 
Probal 








rd 
ind 





ily the wooden covers of the old books harboured | 
them in the first instance, whence they proceeded into 
the interiors of the books. Sometimes they seem to have 








ht through the book, but generally they inflict 
est damage on the thirty or forty leaves next 
ooden cov ‘ ; 
The second kind of insects seem to me to be genuine 
‘worms. I have found at least a dozen of them alive 
and as active as possible. They are exactly like the 
le worms or grubs found occasionally in hazel-nuts. 
worms have white bodies with brown spots on ghe 
They generally go right through a volume, never 
r ke a cavity in one place, 
That it is easy to tell whether the worm has been 
ly or is then in the volume. Some books had been 
pierced ages ago: from these the dust was altogether 
Other books, which had been pierced perhaps 





r3 
ers, 














within forty or fifty vears, had the worm holes with dust 
of a light-brown colour; but books recently perforated 
retained the dust pure white. Thus in a moment I could 
tell if 2 worm was actually in a volume, or if it had been 


recently at work. 
_“3, That the eradication of these little pests from a 
library is an exceedingly difficult matter. You may rest 
uite assured that the bookworm, next to fire and damp, 
is the greatest pest that can enter a library. ; 

_ “4. That the insects do not relish any modern paper in 
the same way as they do the far better paper which was 
made from 1470 to 1530. Neither do they penetrate 
modern mill-boards, but they take special delight in the 
old wooden bookcovers, principally in those which have 
been made of soft or sappy wood. The worthy men of 
old did the right thing when they bound their grand 
MSS. in heart-of-oak covers with vellum over all. But | 
‘n the fifteenth century bookbinders and their employers | 
t came less careful in their choice of materials for covers 
and used softer wood, which became a sure haunt for 
destructive insects. In very rare instances have the 
msects attempted to penetrate our MS. 
ment or vellum, no real injury 








| prepared for the Resurrection, 


single volume out of 240. They have in some volumes 
tasted a few of the vellum leaves, but they never seem to 
have relished the material in the same way they did the 
ancient paper.” 

In a subsequent communication Mr. Havergal 
informs me that he thinks he has found both 
descriptions of insects alive and at work. 

As regards the ravages of the bookworm — 
using the word as descriptive of the class of insects 
which drill holes in our most precious volumes— 
the above lucid account leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But I hope it may be the means of eluci- 
dating some entomological notes from those of 
your readers who are followers of Kirby and 
Spence. F. M. 8. 





I had often wished to see a bookworm, when, 
about twelve years ago, while examining in the 
Bodleian some old black-letter fragments at that 
time kept loose in a drawer, I disturbed a plump 
little fellow whose ravages were but too apparent. 
He was about the size of a full-grown grub, such 
as we find in nuts, white all over, with very glossy 
head, hard to the touch, and slow in motion. I 
made a small paper cage for him, intending to 
watch carefully his habits and development. 
Seeing the chief librarian approach, I turned cut 
my little captive upon the table. “ Have you 
met with many of these fellows, Dr. Bandinel °° 
I inquired. “Oh, yes,” he replied; “ they have 
black heads sometimes,”—and before I could say 
a word my biographical intentions were frustrated, 
for down came the doctor’s thumb-nail, and all 
that was left of my little protegé was an elongated 
smear. WittraAm Brapes. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 





BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 
(4° S. vii. 107.) 

A few weeks ago I heard an excellent clergy- 
man notice this subject, in one of a series of lec- 
tures on the chapter 1 Corinthians xv. As he 
brought together various explanations of this 
“most difficult passage,” some of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” may be interested to read his remarks 
as they were written down afterwards from 


memory :— 


«. . .. The words of this verse are certainly diffi 
If I were to try and give you all the explanations ol 
various writers on it, it would occupy all day. I will 
only name a few. According to some, (1) by ‘ the dead’ 
is intended Messiah, ‘the dead one’; an instance of 
the plural being used for the singular, (2) Others say 
baptizing is to be taken as an allusion to the custom of 
washing and purifying the dead, that they might be 
(3) Others, that it sig- 
nifies to be baptized as dead into Christ by baptism, and 
regarded as dead by immersion. (4) Others refer it to 


| the custom of a vicarious baptizing of some one, for 
: volumes of parch- | 
having been done to a | 


such as might have died without hope. This view was 
held by Ambrose. .... and is referred to by Grotius 
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as a custom of that time. But here are obvious difficul- 
ties. . . . . It is very clear from history that it was not 
acustom of Apostolic days. Nor can we suppose Paul 
would countenance such a practice. The custom more 
probably arose from erroneous interpretation of this 
verse. And here I may observe that many erroneous 
ractices have arisen from false interpretation of Holy 
ripture. ..... Two other ideas seem to me more 
plausible. (5) One from a similar use of the same word 
in Matthew xx. 22, 23, regarding it as meaning suffering, 
being overwhelmed with trials. It was certainly so with 
the A 
the dead would arise. It is clear this belief did expose 
them to danger, and that it was the faith of all who pro- 
fessed Christ. And they would be slow to believe their 
sufferings were for naught. This suits somewhat with 
the following verse. But then it is not the literal mean- 
ing of the word. (6) Others say the meaning is, baptized 
with the hope of resurrection from the dead. It was 
certainly a leading article of the Gospel . . . and if any 
denied this, they denied an essential truth, and struck a 
blow at Christianity. Thus, the Apostle as it were asks, 
* were all the hopes of believers to be vain’? (7) Tyn- 
dale’s version says ‘baptized over the dead.’ (8) Dod- 
dridge says: ‘ Such are our hopes and views as Christians, 
else, if it were not so, what should they do who are 
baptized in token of their embracing the Christian faith 
in the room of the dead, who are first fallen in the cause 
of Christ, but are yet supported by a succession of new 
converts, who immediately offer themselves to fill up 
their places, as ranks of soldiers that advance to the 
combat in the room of their companions, who have just 
been slain in their sight? Jf the doctrine I oppose be 
true, and the dead are not raised at all, why are they 
nevertheless thus baptized in the room of the dead, as cheer- 
fully ready at the peril of their lives to keep up the 
cause of Jesus in the world?’ There are many other 
views on the subject. I do not say any are exactly 
satisfactory to my mind. The idea seems literally that 
of substitution; the same word is used in this sense, 
Philemon 13, and 2 Cor. v.2. And this seems in accord- 
ance with Doddridge: that the baptism was vicarious, 
yet not for the individual deceased, but for the position 
e had occupied, to fill up his place in the Church and 
the world.” 


Is not the passage illustrated familiarly to us 
all when, on the death of one who has been active 
in religious or philanthropic efforts, we offer or 
seek others to offer to take up the work of the 
deceased? This falls in with the idea of Dr. 


Doddridge as above quoted. S. M.S. 





THe BAattrMore AND “Op Mortarity” Pater- 
sons (4*" S, vi. 187, 207, 290, 354 ; vii. 60,218.) —I 
regret not to be able to give Dr. Cravrurp Tair 
RaMAGE the information he wishes to have with 
regard to the Pattersons of Baltimore. When I 
was there, for a short space of time only, in 1828, a 
French gentleman, now dead unfortunately, did 
me the honour of presenting me to the venerable 
and last survivor of the signers of the Declaration 
of American Independence—Charles Caroll of 
Carollton, as also to his maternal grandson Mr. 
Jerome B. Patterson; but our acquaintance was 
transient, and I had no occasion to make any 
inquiry respecting their connection with the old 





postles, because they spoke of, and expected, that | 





country. Probably the Dowager Duchess of Leeds 
could and would graciously give the informatiog 
desired, and corroborate Madame Bonaparte’s 
answer transmitted by Mr. James L. Baylies. 
P. A, L, 

[We are sure all our readers will join us in a hearty 
welcome to our valued correspondent on his re-appearance 
in these columns ; and in our hope that the new troubles 
which threaten his adopted home may be happily averted, 
—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


MaAcavtay’s Batraps (4 §, vii. 235.)—I never 
before heard of a ballad by Lord Macaulay on 
“The Siege of Rochelle,” nor do I believe one 
was ever written by him. The line quoted — 

“ And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle,” &c., 


is a line in the first verse of the ballad of “ Ivry,” 
H. M. Treveryay. 

8, Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 

Lives oN THE Human Ear (4" S. vii. 255.)— 
These lines, entitled “ St. Pancras’ Bell,” which 
E. L. is good enough to call clever—I know that 
their author thought them so when he was mak- 
ing them—were mine. These two facts are all 
that I can give at present. I cannot remember 
where the verses appeared, and I have no copy of 
them. They began — 

“A sound came booming through the air: 
* What is that noise ?’ said I. 
My blue-eyed pet, with golden hair, 
Made answer presently,” &c., &c. 

“ Lethe is a brave river.” If, however, I sue- 
ceed in fishing out of his waters anything else to 
the purpose, I will, with the Editor’s permission, 
present it to the “N. & Q.” museum. 

Surrey Brooks. 

Punch Office. 


Pron-Pron: Lu-Lv (4 S, vi. 233.)—These 
nicknames, like so many others, originated with 
the persons themselves when they first began to 
speak, and could not pronounce their own names. 
Thus our celebrated painter Paul de la Roche 
was baptised “ Hippolyte,” but used when quite 4 
child to call himself Pol,” which he kept through 
life, and ultimately used to sign his name “ Paul, 
although when he had a legal sign-manual to give 
he wrote it Hippolyte. Pp. A. L. 


« Bs” ap. “Ex” (4 8, vi. 396, 514; vii. 59, 
193.) A French physician, a professor in & 
government scientific establishment in Paris, lately 
staying at my house, tells me that és is never U 
except with a plural noun, thus, “ Bachelier ¢ 
Lettres,” “és Arts,” “Docteur en Droit,” not "& 
Droit.” Any one using the latter on his card, he 
says, would be wrong. P. Lz Neve Fostes. 

Vannier in his Dictionnaire grammatical says: 

« Es, article prépositif, pour en Jes, et qui n'est dusage 
qu’en style universitaire, ou de palais. Maitre-és-arts, 
pour maitre en les arts, dans les arts.” 
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Noél et Chapsal, Nouveau Dictionnaire, de la 
Langue francaise, say the same thing. “Zs, con- 
traction de en et de les, dans les, usitée seule- 
ment dans Maitre-és-arts. On dit Docteur en Théo- 
logie, en Droit.” P, A. L. 

P.S. An engraver’s work cannot and ought not, 
I think, always be taken as “ proofs of holy writ.” 
How often do we not see heraldic blunders in 
coats of arms, albeit they were engraved con- 
formably to the “copy” given them for that 
purpose by persons who knew no better ? 





ArtiriciaL Fiy-risutne (4% §S, vii. 161.)—I 
fear P’atacrvs must satisfy himself with the 
Book of St. Albans as the ultima Thule of fly- 
fishing lore in England. From thence he may 
flit, without a pause, to the classic lands—to 
Martial and AZlian. In the latter’s “ History of 
Animals” he will meet with the fly Aippurus, 
and learn how it was made by the Macedonian 
anglers on the banks of the river Astreus. 

There can be little doubt that the invention of 
the artificial fly is of very ancient date. Who 
shall say, indeed, how soon after the fall of man 
this cunning lure of the fisherman first fell on the 
rivers outside Eden? How old is the sport? is 
a question continually asked, Probably as old as 
hunger. T. WEstwoop, 

Brussels. 

Captatn Joun Mason (4 S. vi. 299.)—Capt. 
Mason died in London between Noy. 26, 1635, 
and Dec. 22, 1635. His will bears the former 
date. In it is a request that he shall be “ buried 
in the collegiate church of St. Peter’s in West- 
minster.” He states that he was born in Kinglyn, 
co. Norfolk, and mentions his “cousin Dr. Robert 
Mason, Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester,” 
and his brother-in-law John Wollaston. I wish 
some one could give me more particulars of Capt. 
Mason and his ancestors. C. W. Turrze. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

MANSLAUGHTER AND Coxp Iron (4 §, i, 147.) 
On June 13, 1716, General Macartney was tried 
for being concerned in the murder of the Duke of 
Hamilton in a duel, and was acquitted of the 
manslaughter “by the formality of a cold iron 
used immediately afterwards to prevent appeal.” 
Your correspondent inquires for the nature of this 
ceremony. 

By an Act of Parliament which remained un- 
repealed until 1822, the crime of manslaughter 
was punished by burning the hand of the perpe- 
rator. And by another Act, remaining in force 
11819, it was lawful for the person injured 





n offence to prosecute the supposed offender 
at his own cost, and, as we shall presently see, at 
his own risk, independently of any other proceed- 
ings which might have been instituted against 
him. This process was called an appeal, and was 
resorted to only in three cases—by a man for a 





wrong to his ancestor, by a wife for the death of 
her husband, and for a wrong received by the 
appellants themselves, Consequently a person 
accused of murder, manslaughter, cutting or 
wounding, though acquitted by a court of justice, 
was liable to be tried afresh at the suit of the 
descendant or widow of the ill-used individual, 
or, supposing him to have escaped with a whole 
skin, at the suit of the ill-used individual himself, 
The acquittal of the supposed offender, after all 
this legal machinery had been set in motion 
against him, was a very serious affair for the pro- 
secutor, who, by a statute of Edward I., was 
obliged to restore damages, pay a fine to the king, 
and suffer imprisonment for a year. To sum up, 
it would appear that in the case of General Mac- 
artney, in order to prevent the occurrence of this 
oppressive mode of prosecution, the sentence of 
the law was carried out, a cold iron being used 
instead of a hot one. JULIAN SHARMAN, 


“SkERRING UPON A Grave Gratren” (4 S, 
vii. 121.)\—Wedgwood gives, “To skir. To glide 
or move quickly.—B. To graze, skim, or touch 
lightly.—Hal.” The latter is a Somersetshire use. 
The word is also in Peacock’s Lonsdale Glossary, 
edited by me, with the meaning “to slide on the 
ice,” and the derivation “ Gael. sgiorr, slide; Manx 
skir, slip, slide.” I do not find it in the Leeds, 
Furness, Whitby, Craven, Cleveland glossaries or 
in Brockett. Glave is given in Halliwell, “Glafe, 
smooth, polite.—North,” and is the Dan. dial. 
glap, smooth. Molbeck’s example is “ Hestene 
ere glappe, og ikke broddede” (the horses are 
smooth(shod) and not roughed; in Cleveland, 
“‘slape-shod and not frosted.”) Glatten is from 
Swed. glatt, Dan. glat, Germ. glatt, smooth, slip- 

ery—a word applied specially to ice by the 

Janes. J. C, ATKINSON, 

Danby in Cleveland. 

Lorp Piunxer (4% §. vii. 93, 196.)—Your 
correspondent Mr, Prowerrr agrees with Lord 
Brougham, the Quarterly reviewer, and (of course) 
with Lord Plunket in maintaining the sense of the 
image of Time with the hour-glass and the scythe. 
Mr. Prowetrt is therefore in worshipful company. 
He will, however, pardon me for assuring him 
that the image is nonsense, and that he fails in 
his attempt to vindicate it from that imputation. 
The statutes of limitation have nothing to do 
with the loss of the original grant or of any grant, 
but were enacted to protect the man in posses- 
sion, and he (the man in possession) does not lose 
his estate by reason of the loss of any grant 
which the scythe of time has destroyed, but by 
the production of some grant by an adverse claim- 
ant, which the scythe has omitted to destroy. If 
Mr. Prowett will ask any competent property 
lawyer on the point, he will not persist in defend 
ing what is demonstrably indefensible. 


G. H. C, 
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PrpEsTRIAN Feat or Farapay (4"* 8, vii. 140.) 
The most ——— thing in this walk ap 
to me to be the fact that so great a man as Fara- 
day should have scampered through some of the 
most awful and grand scenery in Switzerland with 
the speed that might excusably have been used 
by a letter-carrier or a flying-post. I passed over 
the same ground in a single day a few years ago, 
starting at six A.M. on foot, from Leuk in the 
valley, a greater distance from Thun, and break- 
ing my fast at Leukabad at the foot of the Gemmi. 
But I loitered some time in making that marvel- 
lous ascent, and a still longer time about the dead 
sea at the summit, where I lunched in a wayside 
inn; and after dining at Kundersteg or Frutigen, 
I forget which, set off for Thun, which I reached 
late in the evening, having had the good fortune 
to meet with a lift for the latter part of my soli- 
tary walk. I certainly felt no ill effects from 
fatigue, but I did not race against time. W. H. S. 

Prince PurcktER Musxav (4" S. vii. 77.)— 
Ivan will find a list of Prince Puckler-Muskau’s 
works in Vapereau’s Dict. des Contemporains and 
in the Conversations Lexicon, from which I have 
condensed the following notes :— 

Prince Hermann of Puckler-Muskau, the well- 
known German traveller and horticulturist, was 
born in 1785, according to the Almanac de Gotha, 
and served in the army of the King of Saxony. 
During the German war against Napoleon he 
entered the Russian service, distinguished himself 
in the Netherlands, and was appointed military 
governor of Bruges, After the restoration of 
peace he passed a year in England, and then de- 
voted himself on a grand scale to the embellish- 
ment of his property of Muskau in Silesia, which 
was sold in 1845 to Prince Frederic of the Nether- 
lands. His illustrated work on landscape garden- 
ing (1834) was the first of these horticultural | 
labours. In 1817 Prince Puckler-Muskau married 
a daughter of Prince Hardenberg, but divorced 
her in 1826, and travelled during several years in 
Europe, Egypt, and Syria. He now usually re- 
sides on his estate Branitz, in the circle of Kotbus, | 
where splendid gardens have been planned under 
his direction. In 1863 he became a member of 
the Prussian House of Lords. He has no chil- 
dren, and his cousin is heir to the title. The 
best-known works of Prince Puckler-Muskau are 
the Briefe eines Verstorbenen (1831), in 4 vols. ; 
Tutti frutti, 3 vols. 1835; Semilasso in Africa, §e., 
in which he has described the aristocratic society 
in which he moved in every part of Europe, in an 
easy, conversational, off-hand, jovial tone, from 
the point of view of a German nobleman, in a | 
style bristling with wit, incorrect grammar, and 
Gallicisms. A. R. 


Ancrent Bornprnes in KasHMir 
vii. 110.) —The query about 


4" §. vi. 
alee, the 


97 - 
527 ; 


| work entitled 





Hindu goddess, will receive a partial answer from 
the extract I supply. It is from an anonymous 
wet Impressions; or, a Day iq 
India, 1841 : — 
“TI ought to have mentioned, as a regular ornament of 
almost every shop in the bazaar, a paltry woodcut, framed 
and glazed, with a wreath of tawdry red flowers hung 
round it—a representation of the goddess Kalee, She is 
the tutelary deity of Calcutta, which is named from her; 
and she is the great object of adoration among the Th: 
and Phansegars, whose systematic and wonderful plans 
of murder and subsequent robbery have so lately beep 
brought to light. This idol is represented black in colour 
(Aala signifies black), with four hands. In one she holds 
a knife; in one a lotus, I think; in another something 
else; and in the fourth a human head, the streamin 
blood from which she is lapping with her outstretched 
tongue—an emblem but too typical of the bloody rites 
connected with her worship. She stands on a prostrate 
figure, meant, I believe, for that of Seeva, the Destroyer, 
whom she thus prevents from annihilating the world.” 
All this I knew before, but what does it all 
mean? Of what is Kalee the symbol? 
QUERIST, 
P.S. Who is the author (an Indian surgeon) 
of this little work of forty-two pages printed at 
Yarmouth? My copy bears the inscription “To 
B. Holme, Esq., this letter, originally addressed 
to Sir Francis Palgrave’s children, is, it is felt, 
presented with peculiar propriety by the editor.” 
Added in another hand, “ Dawson Turner, Esq., of 
Yarmouth.” 


Arms OF Benvenvto Cetiini (4S. vi. 335.) 
Since I wrote the note at this reference I have ob- 
tained the edition of 1830, published by Giuseppe 
Molini, which Mr. Roscoe used for his re-issue of 
his translation in 1850. I find that the passage 
which I mention in the second column, on p. 395, 
containing the words “col campo di dette arme, 
stands thus— 

“Tornando a quella che io feci fare nel sepolcro del mio 
fratello, era,” &c., “ col campo di detta arme partito in 
quattro quarti, e quell’ accetta che io feci fu solo perchi 
non mi si scordassi di fare le sue vendette.” 

It turns out, therefore, that Molini had been 
able to complete this passage from the MS., and 


| that a change had been made in the text. But 


Mr. Roscoe’s translation iz. 1850 does not give the 
meaning of the passage. Mr. Roscoe says, “ with 
a field of the said arms divided in four quarters. 
This rendering does not give the meaning o 
Cellini’s statement. In his Italian it is quite i- 
telligible— ‘col campo di detta arme partito 
quattro quarti”; that is to say, not with a field, 
but “with the field of the said arms divided into 
four quarters.” ae 
This is correctly stated, although Cellini omitted 
to give the tinctures of the quarters. It is curious 


| to observe how thoroughly the Cellini seem t 


have treated their arms as liable to be altered . 
their own pleasure, “La quale io I’ alterai da que 
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che I’ & propria,” he says of himself; and of others 
“mio padre me la mostré, la quale era la zampa 
gola con tutto il restante delle dette cose: maa 
me pid piacerebbe che si osservasai quella dei 
Cellini di Ravenna sopradetta.” Then he goes on 
to describe the change which he made in the arms 
on his brother’s monument, “ Tornando a quella,” 
&c., as I have already quoted. D. ¥. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Tae Otpest Inns 1x Encranp (4 §, vi. 505.) 
There is an old inn or tavern at the foot of Shude 


| 
| 


and endeavouring to catch a glimpse of the opera- 
tion. As soon as this washing was finished the 


| bridegroom was brought in, and, amidst much 


Hill in Manchester, called “The Seven Stars,” | 


which, it is said, has been a licensed house since 
a.D. 1350-60, the proof of which lies in Lancaster 
Castle, where are deposited the records of the 
various licences. I presume country licences were 
granted at this early period. There is also a 
tradition that the workmen at the old church 
(now the cathedral, formerly a collegiate church 
from its foundation, opening of the fifteenth cen- 
tury) had a penny a-day, and got their dinners and 
other meals at “'The Seven Stars.” T. Hetrssy. 


Scrrotk Roop Screens (4* S. vii. 143.) —Add 
to list, Kersey, Suffolk. At this church, dedicated 


to St. Mary, are remains of a fine rood screen, | 
partly now painted to correspond with the pews; | 


but fortunately the figures, consisting of three 
ecclesiastics and three kings, have been left nearly 
untouched. These were considered so fine and 
perfect that they were etched and published for 
the Suffolk Archeological Society, in Ipswich, in 
1848, 
the six are shown in colours. 
Paddington. 


C, GoLDING. 


Tne Seven Wonpers or Wates (4** S. vii. 
143.) —Why Overton churchyard was one of the 
wonders is little known to this generation. Fifty 
years ago it was a local joke to task the ability of 
strangers to count the yew-trees in the church- 
yard, seldom accomplished correctly, as there was 
one on the top of the church tower, U. O—y. 


The engravings of them are well done, and | 


Customs AT MarriaGes, Brrrus, AND Fune- | 


RALS (4" S, vii. 50.)—The customs common in 
Fifeshire thirty years ago so closely resemble th 
of the West Highland districts, that the interesting 
notes of your learned correspondent Cv THUBERT 


Brpe might be accepted as a general account of 


in 


them. 

A brief description of the difference between 
them may be worth inserting in “ N. & Q.” 

Marriage Customs.—On the eve of the wedding- 
day the most intimate friends of the happy pair 
met at the bride’s father’s house to take part in 
the “feet-washing,” which was looked upon as 
great fun. 


A tub of water was placed in the best room | 


and the bride’s feet washed by her female friends— 
the men, standing outside the door, making jokes 


venture to transcribe for “ N. & Q.” 


merriment, made to sit at the tub; his stockings 
were then pulled off, his legs grasped in any but 
a tender manner, and unsparingly daubed by all 
who could get near with a mixture of grease, soot, 
ashes, and a few cinders. 

There was great struggling to avoid this part 
of the performance; however, it did not slacken 
the energies of the company, and lucky was the 
man who escaped with only slight scratches, The 
“real washing” followed, and a supper, songs, 
and whisky ended the evening. 

On the wedding-day there was no “ washing 
of the bride,” nor were any pipers seen at the 
ceremony. 

Baptismal Customs, — Before starting for the 
kirk the “ christening-piece,” consisting of short- 
bread, cheese, and oatcake, was made up into a 
white paper parcel tied with ribbons; this the 
mother held in her right hand as she left the 
house and presented to the first person met by 
her, whether stranger or friend, gentle or simple. 
The “christening piece” was always gladly ac- 
cepted, and in return kind wishes were expressed 
for the future happiness of the child. 

Funeral Customs.—The same as those described 
by your correspondent, with the exception of the 
bagpipe-playing, which is seldom heard in this 
part of the country. Another curious custom 
may be added to the foregoing :— 

If a wife deserted her husband, he would never- 
theless have his table spread for her at each meal, 
and going to the door of the room, audibly invite 
her to join him in partaking of the food prepared. 
When he had repeated this form for twelve months 
and a day the marriage bonds were annulled, and 
the man could take unto himself another wife. 

G. J. 8. Lock. 

Ricnarp Twiss: “Tour 1n IRELAND” (4* 
S. vii. 163.)— 

“ Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, or hitches in a rhyme,” 

as did Mr. Pryxerton’s “Tourist”; on whom 
Irish susceptibilities fulfilled their Nemesis by the 
agency of a speculative tradesman, with his front- 
faced and open-mouthed p(h)otograph at the fond 
of a household implement, which assured its sub- 
stantial as well as its nominal success. Some 
years ago I saw one of these in a private museum, 
where it is still perhaps exhibited to the favoured 
few, with its epigraphic couplet — the /ast line 
whereof, and its rhymal “ hitch ”’— 

“ Upon lying Dick Twiss,” 
though I could plead my kinsmanship with the 
very reverend rhymer who more than once verified 
and versified its first in his Satires—is all _ I 
E. L. 8. 
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Treveris’ “ Grete Hernatt” (4% S. vii. 162.) 
On referring to Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual, 
I find that your correspondent’s copy of the above 
work is the second edition. Lowndes gives the fol- 
lowing description: “ The Grete Herbal. London 
in Southwark by me Peter Treveris. 1516. Folio.” 
Frequently reprinted. The 1526 edition is the 
second, It was purchased at the Inglis sale for 34. 

C. R. P. 

Tue Puanrx Turoxe (4" S. vii. 162.) — 
Herodotus does not connect the phcenix with any 
tree (ii. 73.) Shakespeare may Seve derived this 
legend about the phoenix from Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny’s Natural History, 
book xiii. chap. iv. :— 

“T myself have heard straunge things of this kind of 
tree, and namely in regard of the bird phcenix, which is 
supposed to have taken that name of this date tree ; for 
it was assured unto me that the said bird died with that 
tree, and revived of itself as the tree sprung again.” 

Or from Lyly’s Euphues :— 

“ As there is but one pheenix in the world, so there is 
but one tree in which she buildeth,” 

Or from Florio’s Italian Dictionary (1598) :— 

“ Rassin. A tree in Arabia, whereof there is but one 
found, and upon it the phoenix sits.” 


Shakespeare makes half-a-dozen other allusions | 


to this fabulous bird, but none that bears on this 
passage so much as— 
“ Let the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian tree,” 
in The Passionate Pilgrim (xvii. or xx.) 

It will be interesting to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
to know that in these verses (first printed with 
Robert Chester's Rosalynde) Malone, on the ad- 
vice of a learned friend, had intended to make 
the alteration :— 

“*Sole on the Arabian tree’; as there are many Ara- 
bian trees and but one Arabian bird. But ‘nulla unquam 
cunctatio magna est,’ for this passage in Zhe Tempest 


supports the old copy.” 
J. H. I. Oarney, M.A, 

Croydon. 

In Chalmers’ edition of Shakspeare I find the 
following note, which may be of interest to your 
correspondent MaKROCHEIR : — 

“Our poet had probably Lyly’s Euphues and his Eng- 
dand particularly in his thoughts, signat. @ 3: ‘ As there 
is but one pheenix in the world, so is there but one tree 
in Arabia wherein she buildeth,’ See also Florio’s Jtalian 
Dictionary, 1598: *‘ Rasin, a tree in Arabia, whereof 
there is but one found, and upon it the pheenix sits.’ ” 


This note is attributed to Malone. ©. BR. P. 


Becket’s Murperers: SomERSETSHIRE TRA- 
pitions (4" §, vii. 33, 171, 195.)—Of the graves 
on the Flat Holms mentioned by Mr. TownsHEND 
Mayer I have not heard, but the “ abbey” he in- 
_— for was Worspring—now improperly caHed 

oodspring—priory, founded about 1210 by Wil- 
liam de Curtenai for Austin Canons who aban- 








| doned a house at Dodelynch in the same 
| The church was dedicated to the Holy Trinj 
the blessed Mary, and St. Thomas the Martyr; and 
| the tradition has survived that it was in expiation 
| of the murder of St. Thomas 4 Becket, the founder 
| “being descended from William de Traci (which 
is incorrect, as will be shown), and nearly related 
to the three other ‘ assassinators’ of the Canonized 
| archbishop.” 

In the Mon. Angl. (vi. 415) will be found a letter 
to “ J(oscelin) bishop of Bath” (1205-24), from 
William de Curtenai, detailing his intention of 
founding a convent “ where a chapel dedicated to 
St. Thomas the Martyr stood in his own demesne 
of Worspryng,” for the benefit of the souls of his 
father Robert (whose body rests there) and mother, 
his own, his wife’s, his ancestors’, and successors, 

This William de Courtenai, although doubtless 
related, was not one of the Devon family, as 
rally supposed. (Pedigree by late Dr. Oliver and 
Mr. Pitman Jones in vol. x. of Archeol. Journal, 
wherein really neither he nor his father occur.) 

| But I have identified him with that William de 
| Courtenay who inherited the honour of Mont- 
| gomery, and of whom some account may be found 
| in the best of all county histories—Eyton’s Shrop- 
shire (xi. 128), although he is not there recognised 
as the founder of this priory. He was dead, without 
issue, 1214; and Ada, his widow, was remarried 
to Theobald Lascelles. He was the only child of 
Robert de Courtenay, by Matilda, daughter and 
heiress of Reginald Fitzurse, one of the assassins, 
from whom he inherited Worspring. 

And I may further add, because it is also not in 
Collinson’s Somersetshire, that the mother of Re- 
ginald was Matilda, daughter and heiress of Bald- 
win de Bollers, lord of Montgomery, by Sybil de 
Falaise. Now in the Domesday Book (96 b.) we 
read: “ William de Faleise himself holds Wor- 
spring by consent of King William. Serlo de 
Burci gave it him with his daughter.” y. 

Curiously enough I cannot show that William 
de Courtenay was even related to William de 
Traci, although I find that he was connected with 
the families of the two other assassins—Hugh de 
Morvile and Richard Brito. Margery, a sister of 
Reginald Fitzurse, widow of Richard Engaine, 
was remarried to Geoffrey Brito, and Hugh de 
Morevile inherited his manor of Burgh-upon-Sands 
in Cumberland from his grandmother Ada En- 
gaine. A. 8. 

Brompton. 

CisrerctaAN Monasteries (4" S. vii. 141.)— 
The finest Cistercian abbeys in England are— 
Fountains (described in Walbran’s Jipon); Tin- 
tern (Potter's Monastic Architecture): Rievauls 
(Churton’s Abbeys of Yorkshire, Add. MS. 27,764); 
Furness (Beck, and West, ed. by Close, 1805); 
Buildwas (Arch. Assoc. Journal, Add. MS. 27,705); 
Scarborough (Britton’s Arch. Antiq.), a0 
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abbey, no monastic buildings left; Old Cleve 
(Rev. T. Hugo, in Somerset Arch. Soc. Jour., 
yi. 17,54; vii. 72; Kirkstal (Dr. Whitaker's Leeds, 
and an account with Mulready’s drawings, 1827 ; 


| 


Netley (Wilks’ Hants), Gillaume’s Arch. Views ; | 


Dore (G. M. Ixii. 395; xcix. 497); Valle Crucis 


(Arch, Camb. xii. 401) ; and Whalley (Dr. Whit- | 


aker). 

Ford, Merevale, and Croxden are described in 
the Journal of the Brit. Arch. Association, xxi. 
994, vii. 324, and Ford in Somerset Arch. Soc. 
Jour. xiii. 49. 
ings well preserved. Sallay, Jorevalle, Byland 
(Jour. Assoc. Soc., vii. 220), and Roche retain 
only small portions. (See Churton’s Abbeys.) 

In my Sacred Archeology I have indicated the 
special peculiarities of the rule as it affected the 
furniture and arrangement of Cistercian abbeys, 
and also the rare and later deviations from the 
rigid uniformity and sparing decoration insisted 
upon by this secluded order. The History of 
Meaux, edited by Mr. Bond, the keeper of the MSS. 
of the British Museum, with the Nomasticon, 
should be consulted as well as Martene. 
churches of Fountains, Tintern, Netley, Furness, 
Kirkstal, Buildwas, Dore, Whalley, and Valle 
Crucis are more or less complete; but all these 
must yield to the unrivalled beauty of the choir, 
and the grandeur, even in ruin, of the fratry of 
Rievaulx, which unfortunately is the least ac- 
cessible. 

Melrose, Scotland (Wade), and Arch. Camb., 
N. S., viii. 74; Morton’s Teviotdale. 

Macxenzte E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


The latest and most correct account is A Guide 


Beaulieu has the monastic build- | 


The | 


| Men.” 


to Furness Abbey, fourth edition, 1870, edited by 


Dr. Barber, with illustrations and ground plan, 
published by D. Atkinson, Ulverston. ANON. 


Fountains Abbey, near Ripon, is probably the 
finest Cistercian monastery in England, and there 
is a good account of it in Walbran'’s Guide to 
Ripon and Neighbourhood. 

J. T. Fowmmr, F.S.A, 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. ; 

The editorial note refers the querist, A For- 
EIGNER, to a description of the Cistercian abbey 
of Furness. I would also refer him to the Gentle- 
man’s Mayazine for March, 1790, where he would 
find a full history and description of another 
famous Cistercian abbey, that of Kirkstall in York- 
shire. The article is illustrated by a well-exe- 
cuted engraving of the plan of the abbey. There 
are several fine picturesque ruins, more or less 
extensive, of other famous Cistercian abbeys in 
England, of which the following are the most 
noted, which I place in the order of their former 
vaiue and importance :—Fountains, in Yorkshire ; 
Stratford Langthorn, in Essex; Buckfastre, in 
Devonshire ; Joreval and Melsa, Yorkshire; War- 


den and Woburn, Bedfordshire; Rivaulx and By- 
land, Yorkshire ; and Stonely, in Warwickshire. 
F. C. H. 

BILLs ACTUALLY PRESENTED (4 S. vii. 32, 
132.)—The following particulars were attached 
to a County Court summons, about a year ago, in 
a not very benighted part of the country. I copy 
them verbatim et literatim as they appeared, with- 
out stop or break of any kind: — 

“ Mr Isiah Morgan bout of M™ Emma Morgan 68 years 
of stoon at wone shilling pear years £38 rent of ground 
£17 receivd 15 shilling and four half bushil of flooer at 
10 shilling pear bushil £10 lain of the Edge 18 shilling 
the fool a Mount £415” 


The sum claimed was 27. 2s, c.s 


Srve anp THE Warrtenoys (4* §, vii. 124.)— 
I cannot answer the question which H. puts on 
this subject, but I can give him an illustration 
which may perhaps clear the matter a little. 

I have before me a copy of The Guardian of 
June 7, 1831—a paper published at Belfast. 
Several columns of this paper are occupied with 
accounts of the outrages, either accomplished or 
expected, of the Terry Alts, a secret society which 


| at that time confined its operations to the county 


of Clare; but what I wish to call attention to is, 
the variety of names by which the members of 
this society are indicated in the successive para- 
graphs of one issue of a newspaper. They are 
called “Terry Alts,” “Terries,” “Mrs. Alt and 
Children,” “‘ Lady Clare’s Children,” “ Terry Alt’s 
The state of affairs in co. Clare at this 
period must have been terrible. The Dublin 
Evening Mail says: “ We protest to God, we know 
not what is to become of Clare.” W. H. P. 

Belfast. 

Tne Veto at Parat Exnsecrions (4" §. vii. 
163.)—It is observed in an interesting and care- 
fully written French work on the Conclave, that, 
“by long custom, the cardinals of Austria, France, 
and Spain have the right of excluding any = 
whose election they consider injurious to the in- 
terest of their respective countries; but this right 
they can exercise only once.” This remains in 
full force; but I believe there has been no exer- 
cise of it in late elections. F. C. H. 

Sr. Wutrran (4 S, vii. 162.) — Notwith- 
standing the caution of A. O. V. P. that the St. 
Wulfran for whom he inquires must not be 
confounded with his namesake, whose feast is 
March 20, he may rest assured that they are both 


| one and the same, the well-known Archbishop of 


| 


Sens. In the course of his search in the Acta 
Sanctorum and many other books, how came he 
to overlook our own old English calendars and 
Liturgy? There he would have found that St. 


Wulfran’s feast, though kept in foreign churches 
on March 20, was observed in the old English 
rite on October 15. 


In the very early calendar 
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printed in Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia (ii. 180), 


we find no St. Wulfran on March 20; but on 


October 15 we have “S, Wolfran bischop and 
confessour.” And in the more copious cake 
which follows it, March 20 has only St. Cuthbert, 
_ as we keep him now in the Catholic Ordo; 
ut on October 15 we find “ Wulfranni episcopi.” 
Again, in a fine old folio MS. “ Missale ad usum 
Sarum” of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
in my possession, St. Wulfran’s office occurs only 
on October 15. It is impossible to suppose that 
the Archbishop of Sens was not celebrated in 
England; and we may fairly conclude that it was 
he who was honoured on October 15, F. C. H. 


The parish church of Grantham is dedicated to 
this saint, the only one that is so, I believe, in 
England; and as there is a fair held on Oct. 26, 
which is Oct. 15 0. S., I suppose it is the St. 
Wulfran whom your correspondent A. O. V. P. 
inquires about. Probably local histories say who 
this saint was. E, L, BLENKINsopr. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

Carto Crivetti (4 S, vii. 161.)—The earliest 
painting known by this master is an altar-piece in 
the church of San Silvestro at Massa, dated 1468 ; 
his latest work known is in the Oggioni Collection 
at Milan, dated 1493. 

Mr. Jonny Piccot may consult the following 
works for information respecting this great mas- 
ter — 

Ridolfi (Carlo), Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, plates, 4to, 
Venetia, 1648; another edition, 2 vols., plates, 8vo, Padua, 


i a 

Orsini (Baldassare), Descrizione delle Pitture. ... 
Citta di Ascoli, 8vo, Perugia, 1790. 

Ricci (Amico), Memorie storiche delle Arti e degli 
Artisti della Marca di Ancona, 2 vols. 8vo, Macerata, 
1834. 

Our National Gallery possesses sir (not four) 
works by Crivelli. W. Marsu. 

7, Red Lion Square. 

Information about this painter and his works 
may be gleaned from Carboni, Letterati e Artisti 
Ascolani. Had your correspondent consulted Mr. 
Wornum’s excellent catalogue of the pictures in 
the National Gallery, he would have found re- 
ferences to this and other authorities. This cata- 
logue, by the way, is a most useful manual of 
reference for the biographies of painters of all 
ages and schools. P Grorce M, Green, 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

Wrone Dares: 
Among the pictures mentioned in The Times of the 


13th March, as having been saved by extraordinary | 


exertions from the fire at Holker Hall, is a “ St. 
Francis” by Cigoli. A member of my family 
possesses a “St. Francis” b i 
puzzle to us. The style of the painting, its great 
merit, and the seal of the grand ducal arms of 


ndar 


Cieotr (4 §., vii. 133.)— | 


| Lowndes. 


Cigoli which is a | 








ness. The damaging hand of restorer or cleaner 
has touched it but lightly and the careful m 
moval of a veil of dirt has revealed to us the 
signature of “L.C. C™ (7. ¢. of Ludovico Cang 
da Cigoli), 1619.” Now, all the biographies ] 
have access to give 1613 as the date of i li's 
death. These biographies, it is true, are most} 
compilations, and copied the one from the other: 
yet the narrative of Cigoli’s last illness, last hou 
even, is so circumstantially told, that it is hard 
to believe it an invention. On the other hand, 
how unaccountable would be a forgery with an 
impossible date on a work of such superlative 
merit! In this dilemma I would, with your per. 
mission, inquire of your many readers whether 
any painting of Cigoli’s is known to exist of a 
later date than 1613, or whether any biography 
gives a later date for his decease. H. D.C. 

Dursley. 

BALLOONS AND THE SrecE or Parts (4 §, vii. 
207.)—The last balloon, Général Cambronne, was 
sent up on January 28, and not the 20th. The 
mistake is owing to an imperfectly wees. copy 
of the Daily Telegraph. Taos. Ratcrirre. 

Worksop. 

Guizot anp Guise (4 S. vii. 142.)—It is true 
that among the educated classes in Paris the first 
name is pronounced (as we should say) Gwee-zo, 
and the latter Gheeze. It is equally true that 
there is no common-sense reason for the difference. 
But some people have fancies about the pronunci- 
ation of their names, and other people gratify 
their follies without any regard for the rules «f 
their own language. That alone accounts for the 
difference. The world is very tolerant of these 
fancies, and so they are permitted and winked at 
even by those who are well convinced of their 
absurdity. This is the case not merely with the 
pronunciation of names (as to which I could re- 
late a funny illustration), but also as to the as- 
sumption of titles of all sorts. The love of 
noteriety is a common foible, and they who have 
really a right to titles are the last to make a fuss 
about them. The fuss is generally in the inverse 
proportion to the right. C. 0, 

Lerten Hunt's “Letscre Hours rx Tows” 
(4% S, vii. 26, 132, 198.) —I think the book en- 
quired for must be The Town, by Leigh Hunt, 
published by Smith, Elder, and Co. in 1348. 

Craries WYLIE. 

“Tur Concrrrap” (4 S. vii. 161.) —The 
author of this poem was W. Samson, a surgeot 
at Sherborne, Soantiie; but I do not know 
who the initials refer to. It is not mentioned in 
W. P. RvssELt. 

3ath. 

Tue “ Ancets” or STOCKWELL: THE LAST OF 
THE Famity (4 S. vi. 371.)— Happening 


Tuscany, seem to- concur in attesting its genuine- | mention this notice in “N. & Q.” in the hearing 
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of my father, who lived at Stockwell upwards of CuItpRen’s Games (4" S. vii. 141.) —I fre- 


eighty years ago, he narrated the following anec- 
dote of the last member of that family: —Mr. 
Angell having been much annoyed by boys rob- 
bine his orchard and playing him other tricks, 
one nizht went out with his gun, and shot some 
unfortunate wight who was lurking about his pre- 
mises. ‘The shock to this gentleman was so ex- 
cessive, when he found his gun had taken fatal 
effect, that he condemned himself to live the life of 
arecluse ever after, and remained a prisoner in his 
own house to the day of his death, denying him- 
self to all but one or two of his old and most 
intimate ucquaintances, and at last none but my 
crandfather was admitted to his room. Not only 
was he a prisoner to the house but even to one par- 
ticular spot, where he sat all day, and took no 
further exercise than could be obtained by stamp- 
ing his feet on the floor as he sat in his chair, 
and the boards were quite worn away by the feet 
of the unhappy recluse. 

The “ Angel estate,” and that of my grandfather 
and one or two other gentlemen, at that time 
comprised the parish of Stockwell, which since 
has grown up into a populows district. 

C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


“Parmotoera Cronica” (4* S, vii. 143.)— 
Ihave acopy of Dr. Cary’s Palcologia Chronica, 
which is correctly described in your reply to Sp.’s 
query. There is not a particle of personal gene- 
alogical information, nor, so far as I have seen, 
any reference to his own times in Dr. Cary’s 
work. Your ¢ respondent is in error as to his 
relationship to Sir H. Cary. He was a brother 
and not a son of that unfortunate royalist. Ile 
was six years old at the date of the heralds’ visi- 
tation of Devon in 1620, and died at his rectory 
of East Portlemouth, Devon, Sept. 1683. Having 
devoted much attention to the genealogy of the 
Carys of Devon, I should much like to be placed 
in communication with your correspondent ; for 
my particulars of this branch of the family are as 
yet imperfect, and he mentions the probability of 
being able to throw light upon it. 

Rorert Drmonp, 








Bampfylde House, Exeter. 


Criticism on “ Mercuant or Venice” (4 §, 
vii. 142.)—The anecdote reminds me of the late 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s final visit to Glasgow. Behind 
me in the crowded stails was a Glasgow lawyer, 
who was so much impressed with the great actor's 
Shylock as audibly to say when the Jew went 
off discomfited at the wing—the actor had over- 
come us all— Well, Shakespeare has used Shy- 
lock too bad.” This struck me at the time as a 
splendid bit of criticism. I have not since beard 
it excelled. W. H. 

Cupar-Fife, 


quently took part in the game mentioned by S. 
when a child at Looe, in Cornwall, fifty years 
ago. The rhymes appear to have differed slightly 
from those mentioned by S., and were as fol- 
low :— 
“* How many miles from this to Babylon ?’ 

* Three-score and ten.’ 

‘Can we get there by day light ?’ 

* Yes, if your legs are long and strong. 

* This one’s long, and this one’s strong ; 

Open your gates as high as the sky, 

And let King George and me pass by.’”’ 

Saint was not unfrequently substituted for Ainy. 
Wa. PENGELLY, 

Torquay. 

“Tur LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS” (4° S, vii. 
150.)— Your correspondent Mr. Warp is in error 
when he names 1839 as the date of the publica- 
tion of the above romance. I can speak on this 
point with authority, having myself assisted in its 
transcription for the press so far back as (I be- 
lieve) 1826, between which and 1829 it was 
originally published. It was written by the late 
William Heseltine, a gentleman of distinguished 
literary attainments, at that time residing at Tur- 
ret House, South Lambeth, heretofore the home 
of the Tradescants, whose collection of curiosities 
was the wonder of the age. 

Keswick. 

“CHATEAUX EN EsPAGNE” 
Long before Frangois de Sales we find the pro- 
verb recorded :— 

Thirteenth Century. 
“ Lors feras chastiaus en Espaigne, 

Et auras j vie de noi ant, 

Tant cum tu iras foloiant 

Kn la pensée delitable, 

Ou il n’a fors menconge et fable. 

Guillaume de Lorris, oman 

2402. 


Wiruram GaAsrey. 


i" S. vii. 158.) — 


le la Rose, 


Fifteenth Century. 
“Tout & part moy, en mon penser m’enclos, 
Et fais chasteaulx en Espaigne et en Fran 
Qultre les monts, forge mainte ordonnance ; 
Chascun jour, j’ay plus de mille propos.” 
Charles d'Orléans, Road. 
Whence the saying arose is a point which has 
never been settled, as we see the proverb was used 
as far back as the thirteenth century. 
Now, in the fifteenth century we find “Chi- 
teaux en Asie, chateaux en Albanie.” 
Fifteenth century. 
“ Et le songer fait chasteaux en Asie; 
Le grand désir la chair rassasie.”’ 
Pierre Gringoire, Menus prop 
Je vays, je viens, le trot et puis le pas, 
Je dis ung mot, puis apres je le nye, 
Et si bastis sans reigle ne compas, 
Tout fin seullet les chasteaux d’Albanye.’ 
Le Verger d’ Honneur.” 


Hence it would appear that the expressions 


’ 
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quoted above meant to build castles in foreign far- 
off lands, otherwise to feed one’s mind on silly 


fancies. Spain being nearer and more known on | 


account of the “Chanson et Récits de Roland,” 

“Faire des chateaux en Espagne ” prevailed over 

“ Faire des chateaux en Asie, en Albanie.” 
MARCELLIN-Pacny. 

Bath. 

Dez Saye or Say (4® §, vii. 123.) — Lamar- 
tiniére (Gr. Dict. géog. et crit.), under “ Say, 
Saia, Sajum, ou Sadium, a parish of Normandy, 
dioc, Séez,” after speaking of the church and 
property of Say, says :— 


“Pour la maison de Say, encore plus connue en Angle- | 


terre qu’en Normandie, elle est éteinte il y a longtems. 


“On en commence la généalogie dans le baronnage 


d’ Angleterre, 4 Picot de Say, qui vivoit sous Guillaume le 
Conquérant, et qui fit ses donations & l’Abbaye de §.- 
Martin de Séez ; entre autres il Ini confirma le tiers de 
V’église de Say, qu'Osmelin de Say y avoit donné. Il 
étoit un des Barons de Roger de Montgommeri, fondateur 
de ce monast?re; il le suivit en Angleterre. C'est ap- 
paremment & cause de lui ou de quelque autre de son 
nom qu'il y a aussi dans ce pays-ld un lieu appelé Say; 
cependant on doute s’il n’y auroit pas encore une terre 
de ce nom vers le Cottentin, ce que quelques litres font 
présumer; et en ce cas il pourroit y avoir eu deux fa- 
milles de Say: et il seroit assés A croire que Jourdain de 
Say, qui fonda en 1131 l’Abbaye d’Aunay, au diocese de | 
Bayeux, et dont la fille, Agnés de Say, épousa Richard du | 
Hommet, connétable de _Normandie, auroit ¢té dune | 
famille différente: aussi leur attribue-t-on des armes 
diverses; ‘Abbaye d’Aunay fait porter & son fondateur, 
d’ Argent, semé de billettes de Sable au lion de méme, et 
lon donne au Say d’Angleterre, de Gueules & deux faces 
de vair; sur quoi on peut voir l'Histoire de la Muison 
d@’ Harcourt, tome ii. p. 1952, et tome 4 dans l’'Appendice, 
p. 22.” 

The geographical name is, without doubt, de- 
rived froth saxvum. R. 8. Coarnock. 

Gray’s Inn Square, 

Presuming your correspondent to have already 
searched such books as the publications of the 
Record Commission, or Sims’s Index to Pedigrees, 
in the British Museum, for mentions of the Say 
family, I can inform him that there is a brass to 
Sir John Say, in Broxburne church, Hants (a.p. 
1473), and also a curious Latin verse inscription 
toa William Say in Denchworth church, county 
Berks, dated 1493. A Thomas Say, Esq., accom- 
— Sir Arthur Hyde, of the latter place, to 

reland in 1586, and obtained a grant of 5,775 
acres there. Henry de Say was for three years | 
sheriff for Berkshire in me | ITI.’s reign. Thomas 
Say, Esq., held the same office under Henry VIL.’s 
reign. Henry Barry Hype, Jun. 

21, Edge Lane, Liverpool. | 


BISMARCK ANTICIPATED: “ STEWING IN THEIR 
own Gravy” (458, vii. 187.) —The French have 
the same expression, “ Cuire dans son jus.” Talk- 
ng of culinary art, a great epicurean once said— 
“Avec une pareille sauce on mangerait son pére |” 


| 





| now become classical ! 





If the poor Parisians could but have had some of 
it during this horrible siegesto make their naug. 
ous food somewhat more palatable! P. AL, 


Is not the proverb equivalent exactly to “ fry. 
ing in their own grease”? If so, we can gog 
little further back than the London Spy. 

Shakespeare has two allusions to it in The 


| Merry Wives (Globe edit. 11. i. 69, and mz y, 


115.) 
John Heywood has— 
“ She fryeth in hir owne grease, but as for my parte 
If she be angry, beshrew her angry harte.” 
Dialogue, &c, 1. xi., Spenser Soc., p. 37, 
Chaucer’s Wyf of Bathe says— 
“ But certeynly I made folk such chere, 
That in his owne grees I made him frie 
For anger, and for verraie jalousie.” 
Prologue of Wyf of Bathe, \. 487, 
ed. Morris. 
Joun Apps, 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

I think, in differing forms, this saying will be 
found as old as the hills, and that some of the 
classic miners into the domains*of heathendom 
may send us specimens from Plautus or Aristo- 
phanes. a has twice availed himself of 
its use in one play, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Falstaff describes himself as nearly in that plight 
in his purgatory of the buck-basket, from which he 
was only delivered by its being emptied in Datchet- 
mead. But the closest use of the proverb he 
(Shakspere) puts in the mouth of Ford’s wife, 
who thus energetically expresses her honest in- 
dignation at the bold soellignny of the lascivious 
fat lecher to her gossip, Mrs. Page :— 

“ What tempest, I trow, threw this whale with so many 
tons of oil in his belly ashore at Windsor? How shall I 
be revenged on him? I think the best way were to en- 
tertain him with hope, till the wicked fire of lust have 
melted him in his own grease.” 

But, certainly, for cool heartlessness of applica- 
tion to two millions of suffering fellow-creatures, 
Count Bismark has made it his own by patent, 
unless The Times can persuade posterity that it 
was only the frank, open-hearted pleasantry of the 
astute German statesman, with which he loved to 
season his hard sayings to those who he considered 
were at his mercy. J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

“ That in his owen grese I made him frie.” 
Chaucer, Wif of Bathes Tale, v. 6069. 

The Saturday Review, Jan. 28, 1871, in 
article on Ayrton, says the above expression 
J. WETHERELL. 


InKsTAND OF Wepewoop Ware (4" S. vil 
163.)—These dolphin-footed inkstands were 
favourites at one time. I have had two, and have 
just been looking at the remains of one of them: 


| red, with Egyptian designs in black. The — 
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wet sponge for the purpose of wiping the pens 
Sronah the ate a holes. A larger one, or 
rather socket, was for the reception of a wax 
taper. A still larger aperture contained a per- 
forated vessel for the blue and silver sand once in 
yogue for drying the ink. The central receptacle 
for the latter had usually a plug to raise the fluid 


tmospheric pressure. 
sas . W. J. Bernaard Smita. 


Lapy Grruston’s Grave rx Tewrn CuvurcH- 
yarp (4" 8, vii. 76, 128, 172. )—In reference to 
the recent correspondence respecting Lady Anne 
Grimston’s tomb at Tewin, the Herts Guardian 
states : 

« Jn Earl Cowper’s Park, Panshanger, one mile from 
Tewin church, may be seen several clumps of six to ten 
trunks of ash-trees springing from one root; and the 
following from the Herts Guardian of May 15th, 1869, 
shows that there are at least two cases of trees growing 
out of tombstones in the locality of Tewin—four miles 
from Hertford. Noticing the demolition of St. Andrew’s 
Old Church, Hertford, it is stated :—‘ On the south side 
the church is a tomb after the style of Lady Anne Grim- 
ston’s at Tewin: two sycamore trees and a lot of young 
sprigs are growing out of it, and have displaced the stone- 
work, and twisted and broken the iron railings: close by 
isa young birch tree growing out of a buttress, and it 
has pushed away the brickwork.’ It is a subject for 
regret that the tomb was obliged to be demolished to 
make room for the transept of the new church. Again, 
on the south side of Watford church is a tomb with a 
fig-tree growing out of the interior; and there is the 
absurd tale, resembling that of Lady Anne Grimston, 
that the lady buried below did not believe in a Supreme 
Being; and said ‘if there was a God, a fig-tree would 
grow out of her heart.’ This fig-tree has borne fruit; 
but no wonder that the figs were‘ not very good to eat.’ ” 

W. Potiarp. 

Old Cross, Hertford. 


Rasu Statements: Grppon’s “ Decrrxe” (4% 
8. vii. 232.) — According to my copy of Gibbon 
(Longman & Co., 1848), it is Mr. Tew who is 
guilty of a rash statement. The passage is: — 


“The advantages of military science and discipline 
cannot be exerted unless a proper number of soldiers are 
united into one body, and actuated by one soul. With a 
handful of men such an union would be ineffectual ; with 
an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and the 
powers of the machine would be alike destroyed by the 
extreme minuteness or the excessive weight of its springs. 
To illustrate this observation, we need only reflect that 
there is no superiority of natural strength, artificial 
weapons, or acquired skill which could enable one man 
to keep in constant subjection one hundred of his fellow 
creatures : the tyrant of a single town, or a small district, 
would soon discover that a hundred armed followers were 
& weak defence against ten thousand peasants or citizens; 
but a hundred thousand well disciplined soldiers will com- 
mand with despotic sway ten millions of subjects, and a 
body of ten or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror 
into the most numerous populace that ever crowded the 
streets of an immense capital.” 


_ The context will show that Mr. Tew’s quota- 
on, “an hundred disciplined soldiers,” is wrong. 
I have not Fuller by me, so I cannot refer to 











the other instance. If I could get at Tilman 
Bredenach, I have no doubt I should find that 
Fuller, like Mr. Tew, had not quoted correctly. 
CLARRY. 
(“ But an hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers,” 
&c, This is the text of Gibbon, according to the edition 
“with notes and a memoir by F. A. Guizot.”] 


Hamppen Famory (4 S, vii. 189.)—Dr. Hamp- 
den, the late Bishop of Hereford, claimed descent 
“from a junior branch of the same stock as the 
patriot John Hampden.” (Memorials of. Bishop 
Hampden, p. 1.) The bishop’s ancestors are said 
to have left England at the Restoration, and to 
have settled with other parliamentary families in 
the West Indies. The assertion, or family tradi- 
tion, or whatever it may be called, deserves some 
consideration, inasmuch as the bishop’s brother, 
John Hampden of Leamington (who died in 
1860) was an antiquary of some repute, and had 
doubtless investigated the point. C.J. R. 


A branch of this family (of which the late 
Regius Professor was one) flourished in Bar- 
bados, and the name was originally spelt without 
the p, but that letter was afterwards assumed. 
In an old black-letter account of Buckingham- 
shire, the great patriot’s name is given without 
the p; and can you inform me which is the cor- 
rect way of spelling it ? There must be, I presume, 
many of his signatures remaining, but they may 
vary, like Shakspeare’s. . E. 


Heratpic (4% S, yi. 458.)—The arms which 
W. H. M. C. wishes to identify—Azure, a cross 
attée between four fleurs-de-lis or — probably 

long to some family of Ward inCheshire. The 
arms of Ward of Coplestone, co. Chester—B, a 
cross pattée O.—are borne with various differences 
and augmentations by several families of that 
name. The nearest approach to the blazon given 
in “N. & Q.” that I have been able to find is, 
Azure, a cross pattée erminots between four fleurs- 
de-lis or. BeverteyY R. Bets, 

Librarian of Columbia College. 


Samprers: Rev. Jomn Newton (4" 8. vi. 
500; vii. 21, 126, 220.)—The lines given by 
J. A. Px. were composed by the late Rev. John 
Newton for the sampler of his niece, Miss Eliza- 
beth Catlett. As such they have been handed 
down and worked in our family for his sake. My 
grandmother was honoured with the friendship of 
this excellent man during his later years while 
rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, and I have 
often heard her children recall with pleasure the 
genial playfulness which made him popular with 
the young, and indeed with all who knew him. 
He ever endeavoured, too, to convey and fix some 
profitable thought by all his verses and inter- 
course. Several instances of these may be found 
appended to a little volume of letters he addressed 
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to the above-named relative (1779-1783), entitled 
Twenty-One Letters written to a. near Relative at 
School (London, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard). 





I should, however, add that our copy of the | 


lines varies in a slight degree from those worked 
by Arabella; the second line was evidently al- 
tered to suit her own name. Our lines stand 
thus— 


“ Jesus, permit Thy gracious Name to stand, 
As the first effort of an infant's hand ; 
And. while her fingers o'er the canvass move, 
Engage her tender thoughts to seek Thy love ; 
With Thy dear children let her have a part, 
And write Thy Name, Thyself, upon her heart.” 

S. M.S 


». . 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Rambles of cn Archaevlogist among Old Books and Old 
Places ; being Papers on Art in relation to Archaeology, 
Painting, Art Decoration, and Art Munufacture. By 
Frederick William Fairholt, F.S.A. Jilustrated with 
259 Wood Engravings. (Virtue & Co.) 


The late Mr. Fairholt was not only a painstaking and 
well-informed antiquary, but an accurate and accom- 
plished draftsman, so that when he brought his pen and 
pencil to bear on any subject, the combination of arche- 
ological knowledge and artistic skill, as in the case of his 
Dictionary of Costume, was attended with the happiest 
results. This was strongly exemplified in several in- 
teresting series of papers which he communicated to The 
Art Journal ; and we agree with the editor of the book 
before us, that the merit and value of these Essays—the 
result of so much labour and research—entitle them to a 
more lasting form than is afforded in the pages of a 
magazine. Some idea of the variety of interesting gossip 
inthe book may be formed from a glance at its contents. 
After an opening Essay, in which Mr. Fairholt treats of 
almost every department of Ornamental Art, there is a 
curious paper “On Grotesque Design as exhibited in 
Ornamental and Industrial Art.” 
“Facts about Finger Rings,” and an essay “On Ancient 
Brooches and Dress Fastenings;” and the book ends with 
a pleasant article on “ Albert Diirer; his Works, his 
Companions, and his Times;” while nearly 300 Illus- 
trations add at once to the interest and value of the 
letter press. We are promised a second volume, and 
we shall welcome it, and even more cordially if it is ac- 
=: gua by what the book will really require—a good 

ndex. 


Crowland and Burgh. A Light on the Historians and on 
the History of Crowland Abbey ; and an Account of 
the Monastery at Burgh (now Peterborough) in Pre- 
Norman Times, and to the Time of King Richard the 
First (1193). By Henry Scale English. Jn Three 
Volumes. (Longmans.) 


The work before us furnishes fresh proof, if that were 
needed, of the truth of Wordsworth’s dictum, that the 
child is father of the man. In his preface Mr. English 
states, with reference to a somewhat similar effort that 
appeared in 1830 : “ That Book does the Writer very little 
credit. I am sure he owes humble apologies to any one 
who honoured it with a perusal, for it was badly ar- 
ranged, full of mistakes, and the meaning sometimes so 
awkwardly expressed, that the arguments (such as they 








were) were not properly understood. The Author of the 

ok, who has since had more than sufficient time fo 
reflection, has now written these ; the subjects are often th. 
same, but he has avoided a great number of the mistakes 
which disgraced the book of 1830.” This we think forms 


a very fair criticism of the volumes whose title we hays 
| transcribed above. 





This is followed by | . 
| Atheneum, where the series entitled “ A Bundle of Para- 


Books RECEIVED. — Peveril of the Peak. By Sir 
Walter Scott; being Vol. XV. of the Centenary Edition 
of the Waverley Novels. (A. & C. Black.) We can & 
little more than chronicle the regularity with which the 
volumes of this, certainly the most complete edition of 
Scott's admirable fictions, are brought before the world, 
—Poems in the Craven Dialect. By Tom Twisleton, 
Second Edition. (Wildman Settle.) We can well up. 
derstand why these little poems, written in the Craven 
dialect, should be popular in the district to which they 
belong; they have a pleasant cheery ring about them.— 
Folk-Song and Folk-Speech of Lancashire in the Ballads 
and Songs of the County Palatine, with Notes on the Dia- 
lects in which many of them are written, and an A pendiz 
on Lancashire Folk Lore. By W.E. A. Axon, F RSL. 
&c. (Tubbs & Brook, Manchester.) A small but valu- 
able addition to the now tong list of works on English 
Dialects and Folk Lore. 


Deatu or Proresson De Morcay.—Ouar readers 
will hear with deep regret of the death of this accom- 
plished gentleman, who was for many years a frequent 
contributor to these columns, which took place on 
Saturday last. Professor de Morgan, who has been for 
many years intimately connected with University Col- 
lege, London, was born at Madura in Southern India in 
1806, and coming to England proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 1827, 
being fourth wrangler, Mr. Cleasby, now a Baron of the 
Exchequer, being the third wrangler of that year. On 
leaving Cambridge, Mr. de Morgan entered at Lincoln's 
Inn and commenced his legal studies, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards abandoned them on being appointed 
to the Professorship of Mathematics in the University of 
London. Since that time he has written largely on the 
principles and history of mathematics, as well as on 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, double algebra, the dif- 
ferential calculus, the calculus of functions, the theory of 
probabilities, life contingencies, the gnomonic projection, 
formal logic, has been a very large contributor to The 


doxes,” created a considerable sensation, and wrote also 
many papers in The Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. He was a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and for eighteen years one of its 
secretaries. 

Deatu or Rosert Cuampers, LL.D.—Scotland has 
lost a son to whom she owes a large debt of gratitude. 
Robert Chambers died on the 17th instant, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. Not only will he be long remem- 
bered ‘as the author of many valuable works, especially 
illustrative of the history and literature of his native 
country, but for the share which he had with his elder 
brother William in the production of the popular journal 
which bore their name, and the appearance of which, be 
it remembered, preceded that of the Penny Magazine by 
six weeks, The books written by Robert Chambers, like 
those of his no less distinguished brother William, form 4 
long list. 


A History or tHe WEALD or Kent, with an out- 
line of the Early History of the County, by Robert Fur- 
ley, F.S.A.; also, a Sketch of the Physical Featares of 
the District, by Henry B. Mackeson, F.G.S, in two 
volumes, is announced for early publication. 
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change have just issued an admirable fac- simile of : 
Balloon Letter, as a lasting memorial of the late heer 
war. 

Tar Op River WaAtt.—It may be as well to place 
on record in “N. & Q.” (says a valued correspondent), 
that during the trenc hing operations at present going on 
in the Inner Temple Garden, part of the foundations of 
this, the old frontage of the Thames, have been laid bare. 
They are in a right line with the old tree under which 
Johnson and Goldsmith used to meet. The usual “ re- 
iectamenta” found in breaking old ground in London 
have turned up—fragments of grey beards and of glass, 
old pipes, the s o-called “ pipes” used for curling wigs, and 
yeste! rday (March 90) portions of two human skeletons. 
se were about five feet below the garden turf on the 
utside of the wall, and were no doubt those of persons 
drowned in the Thames and embedded in its mud. They 
consist of fragments of the cranium, vertebre, pelvis, and 
the halves of two lower jaws. 






Dos Qurxore.—It is said that Don Fabian Hernandez, 
of Santander, a well-known bibliopole, is about to pub- 
lish a new edition from the original MS. of Cervantes, 
which he is reported to have had the good fortune to 
discover. 


M. Becqveret.—The death, at the age of eighty, of 
this celebrated electrician is reported. He died in Nor- 
mandy during the siege of Paris. 


Licurretp Catieprat.—*“A wall painting,” 
The Builder, “has been recently discovered at the east 
end of the south side of the choral aisle, a portion of the 
edifice which is thought to have been a chapel dedicated 
to St. Chad. The existence of other illuminations in the 
immediate vicinity of the picture would fix it as a speci- 
men of the art in the thirteenth century. The subject is 
the Crucifixion, the centre figure being Christ upon the 
Cross. 
with white stars. The predominating colour of the 
drapery of the figures is a lightish red, the Cross also 
being of that colour. In some of its details the painting 
is curious, if not grotesque. 
characters can be traced on the wreath.” 


says 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





Part nd Price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to 
the ger y whom it is required, wh x 1 address are given 
for that pur; 

ADMIRAL SuYTH'S CELESTIAL CycLF. Vol. II. 
Wanted by Ler. J. C. Jackson, 13 Mat Terrece, Amhurst Road, 
He cki ey, N.E. 





Aotices ta Corresponvents. 
8. > i ( Methwold Register.) 


wh &, county papers it may have been ci 
— nted in“ N. & Q.”’ of Nov. 5 last, p. 38 

-H.S -—Lo nendes’ Bibliographer, and ail the recent 
od ~ of Shakespeare, show the dates of the first printing 
of the sever il plays. 


—We do not know into 
ied, but it was 





sAGP 1res.—J. S. (Edinburgh) should consult Chap- 
pell’s Music of the Olden Time and the authorities there 
quoted. 


“ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear.” 


Our Correspondent will find the history of this popular 
nscription in our 1* 8, ix. 542, and x. 94, 133, 152, 214. 


| 
Battoow Letrers.—Messrs. Letts of the Royal : 


The groundwork is of a greenish tint, studded | 





Nomex.—For Royd as a local name, see “N. & Q.” 3°4 
S. xi. a cs 

Rey. . H. Tew, B.A.—The Rev. Dr. Walker of 
Lendaderey was only a bishop designate, see “ N. & Q.’ 
224 S. x. 106. For ni ations of the Rev. John Evans, see 
our 1* S, y. 611; 34 S. xi. 

W. P.—The ghvase “ Sires ae Sevens” 
1* S. iii, 118, 425, 

Rocers Famiry.— We must adhere to our decision. 

EMILY will find the phrase “ Lords vo’ the creatio in 
“ The Twa Dogs” of Burns. 

Err ATA.— At pages 169, 173, and - of the present 
volume for “ J. G. Walter” read “ J. G. Waller.” 

Mr. Wituram Bates.— A Corre paste states that 
he cannot Jind the review of the third series of “ Essa 
Natural History, ’ by George Waterton, allud d to by 
you in your article on Ecstatics (p. 193) in Fraser’s Maga 
zine for December, 1858. Will you kindly set the matter 
right ? 

Our CoRRESPONDENTS wil, we trust, excuse our sug- 
-—~ to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

- That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one © side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
oe 





is noticed in our 


That to all communications should be affixed the name 
an address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 

III. That Quotations should be verified by precise re 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page ; and references to 
“N. & (.” by series, mt cy and page. 

IV. Corvespendente who repl) ly to Queries would add to 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and puge 
where such queries are to be found. The omission to do 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much to 


| supply such omissions. 


An inscription in doubtful | 


All communications should be q ear essed to the Editor of “ N. & Q."’ 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W. 


O PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Srenson 
has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 
all other rrr seccente in like proportion. Please order from 
EVANS'S CATA #UE, or from my own Lists, viz. Parts 60, 61, G2, 
and first Part of ra Pit, ABETICAL CATALOGUE.—JOHN STEN- 
SON , Book and Printseiler, 15, King's Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W 
*«* Books and Prints in large or small collections bought. 


PARTRIDGE AND ‘COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 58. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick qua! 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (tive 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
colou RED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
Monograms. two potters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Ad Dies, from 
SERMON PAPER, plain, ts. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 


Business 


free. 


Gabinete, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 





In crown #vo, price 5s. cloth, new floral style of binding, 


TOUR ROUND MY 
By ALPHONSE KARR. 
Edited by the REV. J.G. WOOD, M.A. With 117 Illustrations. 
“A book of deep philosophy, showing what qongenmtions the 
T provi litte t stations fe 
Creator provides for persons of different s' yl iintiion 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, in small quarto, cloth extra, gilt, price 12s. 


RAMBLES of an ARCH ZOLOGIST AMONG 
OLD BOOKS and inOLD PLACES: 


i rs on Art, in relation to Archmology. Painting, Art-Decora- 
 mengy ede gy tone F mind tenn By FREDERICK WILLIAM PAIR- 
HOLT, F.S.A. [lustrated with Two Hundred and Fifty-nine Wood 


Engravings. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 2%, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


[a SKINNER.—<£10 REWARD. 
HIS REWARD will be PAID to the first person 


who shall adduce proof of the parentage of WILLIAM SKINNER, 

formerly Merchant and Alderman of Hull, by someones 4 " ~ cre, 
of his be .o other satisfactory evidence of his identity. 
: ‘by the too! ston 2a his tomb-stone in the chancel of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity at Hall, it would appear that he died on the 19th of 
September, ! 680, fh the Sard year of his age. He is eugene to have 
been a native of the East- Riding of Yorkshire, or of Lincolnshire. 

For further particulars see a letter from C harles Jackson to the 
Editor of the Stamford, 4c. Mercury, in that issue, date Friday, 2nd 
Sept., 1870._Communicate with CHARLES JACKSON, EsQ., Doncaster. 


211, High Holborn._The Household Furniture, Library of Books 
chiett on Art and Divinity), I Folios, Scrap Books with 
Fine Drawings and Old Prints; Plate, Gold Watch, and Miscellanies 


of a Gentleman deceased, pupil of the late Sir ‘IT. Lawrence, P.R.A. 


| R. BULLOCK respectfully announces for SALE at 
a 


Sketches, 


his House, 211, High Holborn, on Friday, March 31, at 12 for 1, the 
Genuine Effects of the deceased, and some Pictures and other Property 
of a Gentleman residing west of London. 

Catalogues and View two days prior. 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE CLUB- 
HOUSE PAPER. 

Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no improve- 


ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was looked | 


upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 
call CLUBHOUSS Nore, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary 
use. The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vellum, so 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness and beauty 


A steel pen can be used upon it with the facility of a goose quill, and 


thus one great source of annoyance has been com; letely superseded. 
— Jun. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the X VI. and X VII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), | 


CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 





TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GARDEN. | 


(4° S. VIL. Mancn 25, 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS 


AND 


THE OLD POETS. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, with Steel Portraits and Vignettes; 
Notes, Introductions, and Memoirs, by 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. 
BEN JONSON. 16s. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
FARQUITAR. lés. 
GREENE and PEELE. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Price 12s. 
JOHN WEBSTER. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 


Or the Set Complete, 62. 11 


Edited, 
The REV. ALEXA} 
DYCE. X<ANDES 


The REV. HENRY TODR, 
And Others, " 


2 vols. 32s, 


16s. 
With Plates by Jom Guzumgy 


128, 


The Old Poets. 
10s. 6d. DRYDEN. 
10s. 6d. POPE. 
Or the Set Complete, 2/7. 2s. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill, q 


SPENSER. 
CHAUCER. 


10s, 6d, 
10s. 6d, 





RT J. FRE 


G ILBE 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 

FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 


A Catalogue sent by post on application. 


Nec 





Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
———atil 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON'’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the Gat 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6¢., by all P 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSOR 
124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, B ; 
RURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION: and 
mild aperi for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
CHILDRE | INFANTS. . 

DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond Street, London, 
And of all Chemists. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion . 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 

Ask for ‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUG 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





| and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottlesand 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











